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New York School PERRY-MANSFIELD| 
of the Theatre oe 


Intensive 2 months’ course in 
ACTING—DANCING—PRODUCTION 





ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 


Professional Training Courses for Actor 1939 Staff Includes 
Stage and Technical Director, and Teacher Doris Humph Ch 
phrey arlotte Per 
SUMMER APPRENTICESHIP Charles Weidman Barney Soul 


Jose Limon Harriette Anne Gray 
FOUR PUBLIC PRODUCTIONS 


A group of advanced students wil! make a shor 
tour of the mountain towns, playing barns, school. 


to 
THE PLAYHOUSE, BRATTLEBORO, YT. 


Limited enrollment of qualified apprentices 
Daily Classes. Attractive Residence 





. — Seustom aure Ateneo = > houses and theatres 
ri a a u m a tt ro,or . 
JEFFREY LYNN "Winter aaunaae in New Sasth, ativene Mees to For leafet: Perry-Mansfield 
School of the Theatre Fenimore Road at Cornell 








in “Yes, My Darling Daughter 


Scarsdale, New York 
“se ted greatl by Miss Irvine’ , 
yo , ae Siemtien The L 19 West 57th + New York City — 


work in the Irvine Studio for the Theatre 


wes fescineting ond proved an open —_— OOOO AAO ASAT 


sesame to the Stage and to Hollywood.’ 
SUMMER COURSE IN ’ The CAPE PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL | 
Associated with The Cape Playhouse, Raymond Moore, Director 


NEW YORK 
Cape Cod, Dennis, Massachusetts 
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July 10 — August 15 
23rd ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION Y 
thorough, professional training 
STAGE - SCREEN - RADIO 


Weekly productions in modei ' , ‘ ae si —_ . ' . 
theatre. Free auditions. Career Nine weeks of intensive ‘‘stock'’ training. Direction by professional 


| offers 
coneuTawene | Broadway experts. Daily courses in body work, voice and diction. 
ona, 





ee , sie 

ee ae et Three separate channels through which the young actor plays before 

ew York's many advantages and audiences. 
Oopportunsties 





A workshop course in set design and 
set construction will be given this summer 


Address: Executive Director, The Cape Playhouse School, 
67 West 44th Street, New York City. Telephone — Vanderbilt 3-0620 


EIRVINE | 


S7UD/0 FOR THE THEATRE 


15 W. 67THST., N.Y.C. 
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GLOUCESTER | 


CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO SCHOOL of the | ( 
THEATRE 


RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
under the direction of Rocky Neck “in —™ Mass, 


MICHAEL CHEKHOV July 1 — August 26 


ACTING * MENSENDIECK * PRODUCTION 

















formerly Director Second Moscow Art Theatre pater er cl 
Qualifying students will be accepted in perma- Two companies 
nent company upon completion of training period All parts taken by students 
Choral Speaking Course 
For Further Information Apply to August 27 — September 3 
TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA For circular address 
29 West 56 Street, New York City. CO 5-5834-5 F. D. Cunningham 


112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 


























ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO and SCHOOL COLONY 
SCHOOL —" DRAMA ENTERPRISES 


GOODMAN THEATRE R IC THEATRE MANHATTAN THEATRE 


Ogunquit, Maine 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island. Mass. Thirteenth Season — Ten Weeks 
Head of Drama Department June, July, August 28th year 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE JULY and AUGUST 
Assistant Head of Drama Department “ 
. Re school operates its own theatre and has 4 . ee 4 a winaledieadcnsies — ory oo enamine . o mye} 
ances ¢ et raining in 4 rancnes of the technique oO 
a trained professional faculty b. Acting opportunities for qualifying students STAGE SCREEN and RADIO. Junior Members 
ccredited. Degree and Certificate offered. 2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATR have their own theatre in which public perform- 
The courses are so designed that students may : eB ances are given reaqularly. If in these appearances 
specialize according to their preference and a. Stage (Voice, Dancing, [nterpretation, Di they manifest sufficient talent and training to 
ability in acting, production or design recting, Acting justify it they are invited to play with the Proves. 
Limited number of applications accepted b. Screen (Sound and Action, Screen tests sional Acting Company at the OGUNQU 
fer desartaties eat dd c. Radio (Voice adjustment, Broadcasting, An PLAYHOUSE 
ive matter address nouncing P 
Secretary, The Goodman Theatre d. The Bandbox (An intimate Student Theatre Prospectus of the work may be obtained from 
Dept. T. Au fat tetmaate of Chicago Address MR. PHIDELAH RICE WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
° Box 692, Oak Bluffs, Mass. 254 West 54th Street New York, N.Y. 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


A college course leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts 


degree combining four years of 4 
intensive training in Acting, Pro- 
duction, and Playwriting; a broad 
cultural background in general 
studies; and practical experience 
in eight major productions in the 
Carnegie Theatre and sixteen 
studio productions. 





Summer Session 
JUNE 23 TO auGuUsT 5 
Address Registrar for bulletin of 
Summer Session and for catalogue 
of the four-year college course. 
C. Aarneaie | 
_ 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


announces the 
Eleventh Season 
of 

THE MICHIGAN 
REPERTORY PLAYERS | 
Complete School of the Theatre 
1939 Summer Session 
June 23 to August 18 | 

For full particulars apply to 


VALENTINE B. WINDT 
Director 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY | 
SUMMER SESSION | 
July 3 to August 11 

| 


Stage Direction, Interpretation and Acting, Stage 
Craft, Community and 
Make-up. 
Phonetics and Public Speaking 
THEATRE PRACTICE IN 


THE CORNELL SUMMER THEATRE 


For Summer Session Bulletin, or for 
Graduate School Bulletin on Advanced Degrees 
Address: Director of the Summer Session 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


School Drama, Lighting, 














B read Loaf 


WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


14th Annual Session 
Bread Loaf, Vermont 


August 16-30,1939 


TWO WEEKS’ INTENSIVE SUMMER 
STUDY AND CRITICISM 
FOR WRITERS 


Director: Tareopors Morrison 
STAFF 
Robert Frost, Louis Untermeyer, Ber- 
nard De Voto, John W. Gassner, Edith 
Mirrielees, Gorham Munson, Herschel 
Brickell, Fletcher Pratt, Alan Collins, 
Raymond Everitt. 
COVERING 
Novet ® SuHortSrory * Verse * Prays 
Articies ® Pusiication Prosiems 


CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 


(1) Contributors submit manuscript to 
staff for criticism. 

















(2) Auditors are free to attend entire 
lecture and discussion program, 
but submit no maauscript. 







All Inquiries 
Mas. Pametia S. Powetr 
Middlebury College 
ar tabte Ci Vermont 















Division of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 

*Complete curriculum in field of drama leading to 
B.A. and M.A. degrees. 

*Theatre library of more than 12,000 volumes. 

*Exciting new Showboat Theatre operating nightly 
every week of the year. 

*Nationally famous Penthouse productions. 

*Marionette productions and radio programs. 


"Staff of twelve, including John Ashby Conway, 
Harrington, Michael Ferrall, James 
— George Savage, Irene Phillips, Ted 

i. 


Unsurpassed opportunities for training and 
experience in all phases of the theatre. 





Summer Quarter: June 19 to August 18 


For further information, address 


Gienn Hucaes, Executive Director, Division 
or Drama, University or WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 

















BENNINGTON | 
THEATRE STUDIO | 
September 1939 to | 


Offers training in 


Acting for men June 1940 | 
DIRECTING Francis Fergusson 
TECHNIQUE of ACTING Marion Crowne 
MOVEMENT for the THEATRE Martha Hill 
DESIGN Arch Lauterer 


SPEECH for the STAGE, DRAMATIC LITERA- 
TURE, VOICE, MUSIC 





For information address 
BENNINGTON THEATRE STUDIO | 

R t gt _V * 
—— cee | 











YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Allardyce Nicoll, Chairman | 


HISTORY AND CRITICISM... 


Allardyce Nicoll 





PLAYWRITING ... 


Walter Prichard Eaton 


PRODUCTION ... 
Alexander Dean 
Frank McMullan 





STAGE SPEAKING . 
Constance Welch 

SCENE DESIGN ... 
Donald Oenslager 


STAGE LIGHTING ... | 
S. R. McCandless 
COSTUME DESIGN ... 
Frank P. Bevan 
Gladys Kuehne Conoway 
TECHNICAL DIRECTION ... 
Edward C. Cole 
Arthur Wilmurt 


THEATRE MANAGEMENT... 


Boyd Smith 


Professional Theatre training with courses 
leading to the Ph. D. and M.F.A. degrees. 





For catalogue, apply to 
Secretary, Department of Drama 
University Theatre 
New Haven, Conn. 





THE WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


In the Rocky Mountains 


July 24— August Il 
A Workshop Group in PLAYWRITING 
will be —_—- by ALBERT MALTZ 
and a se group in writing for 
RADIO by NORMAN CORWIN . 
Other groups in short story, poetry, novel, 
prose, etc., will be led and advised by 
LOUIS BROMFIELD, ERIC KNIGHT, 
EDWARD DAVISON (Director), DOUG- 
LAS BEMENT, ROBERT MORSS LOV.- 
ETT, BURGES JOHNSON, and others. 
Write for full details to The Director, 
Writers’ Conference, Boulder, Colorado 
THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO} 


i — 











In Southern California 


HAMMOND HALL 
LITTLE THEATRE 


Summer Season 1939 
JULY 5 to AUGUST 18 


Improve your knowl of di- 

recting and stagecraft at H Hall 

~ Theatre. Limi 0 > 
uctien experience. Migh 


caine students, college 
— others interested in Little Theatre work. 


For details address 
HAMMOND GREEN, Director 
231 South Westmoreland Avenue 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
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SIMON BOLIVAR, the Liberator (1783-1830) 
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MAY 1939 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE LIBERATOR—A DANCE 
SCHOOL MIGRATES—WERICH 
AND VOSCOVEC 

ogeed Bo ivar, called The Liberator, is 


the most dramatic figure in all Amer- 
ican history, North or South. A hundred 
plays would not consume the material 
his eventful life offers to the thoughtful 
playwright’s pen. He has been dead a 
hundred years, but we are just beginning 
today to catch up with his ideals of 
democracy, to understand what he meant 
by effective government, by a confedera- 
tion of free peoples, by a form of union 
much like what Abraham Lincoln later _. 
‘ . Chilean cowboy dancing the cueca, draw- 

called “freedom in the brotherhood of jng 4) Yavier Cugat from his album of 
life’. It was Bolivar who called the first ‘ypical songs and dances, The Other 
snter-American congress of nations; it Americas (Edw. B. Marks Music Corp.). 
was he who offered without cost land ppy7z REINER of the Pittsburgh 
enough to build a canal through the Symphony Orchestra will conduct 
isthmus, a canal which should be to the the first presentation of the Ameri- 


; . can Lyric Theatre, Inc., a folk 
Americas what the Isthmus of Corinth opera The Devil and Daniel Webster, 


was to Greece. Wherever he laid his hand, by Douglas Moore and Stephen 
slavery died and tyranny. He achieved Vincent Benét. John Houseman will 
all possible honor, far more than his direct the production. Robert Ed- 


Rad . mond Jones, who is scene designer 
principles allowed him to accept. And (i. organization, will also assume 


yet, so bemused are men with fear of the responsibility for management 
greatness in any form that before Bolivar and production, with Richard Al- 


died he saw his whole free world crashing ‘rich as Associate Producer and Lee 
Pattison continuing as Musical Di- 


around him and, bitter with disillusion, rector. The Lyric Theatre season is 
said, ‘We have plowed the sea. announced to begin on May 18. 
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THE SNOWS of yesteryear are not 
more vanishing than are its plays. 
Only within the last few years has 
the custom of printing current suc- 
cesses come into vogue. Until that 
indefatigable Sherlock Holmes of the 
drama, Barrett Clark, and his fel- 
low operatives unearthed one hun- 
dred of the early- and middle-Ameri- 
can plays and prepared them for the 
printer, Metamora, with which For- 
rest split the ears of the groundlings, 
Boucicault’s Dot, Steele MacKaye’s 
Rose Michel, Belasco’s Heart of 
Maryland and dozens of other 
equally popular plays had com- 
wee disappeared from view. The 

ockefeller Foundation, The Dram- 
atists’ Guild, The Authors’ League, 
the Princeton University Press, have 
joined, in their various fashions, to 
make available twenty volumes of 
rediscovered scripts, each volume 
edited by an expert, with prefaces, 
bibliographies and notes. The set 
will cost $75 — if the needed 350 
subscribers are found. This means 
$.75 per play for material which 
has never before been available and 
is basic to any understanding of the 
American theatre of the past and to 
the American scene in general. 

* 

THE NORTH Texas State Teach- 
ers College took more than a little 
pride in the recent announcement of 
‘the world premitre of Cynthia 
Parker, an American opera by Julia 
Smith, libretto by Jan Isbel For- 
tune’. Leonora Corona was the lead- 
ing singer, and composer, singer and 
protagonist of the story all belong to 
the state of Texas, not to mention 
the orchestra and lesser members of 
the cast. Julia Smith is a graduate of 
the Juilliard School of Music, al- 
though she pays grateful acknowl- 
edgment to her Texas artist-musi- 
cian teacher, Harold von Mickwitz. 
Needless to say, the production won 
hearty acclaim both from the public 
and from leading Texas critics. 
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Today, not only the young politicians 
of the South, but the young writers are 
symbolically wearing Bolfvar’s colors 
again, trying to regain in the ways of 
peace the lost treasures that Bolivar had 
gained for their forefathers after bloody 
battles and years of desperate struggle. 

It may interest some of these young 
people of the south lands to know how 
long, even among strangers, the fires of 
admiration last, that are lit by Bolivar’s 
personality, and to hear that when time 
was more than a quarter of a century 
younger than it is today, the editor of 
THEATRE ARTS delivered a commence- 
ment oration which was an imaginary 
‘Soliloquy of Bolivar at San Pedro’. This 
travel issue, ‘with an arrow to the south’, 
is new oil on that old flame. 


RAVEL, this year, is not limited to in- 

dividual voyagers. Nations are on 
the move in a cheerful as well as in a 
tragic sense. The two World’s Fairs in 
the United States will bring the indus- 
tries, the sciences, the arts and even, in 
the transplanted villages, the modus 
vivendi of foreign countries to New York 
and San Francisco, and everyone within 
the United States will be tempted to 
make the circuit. Not to be outdone, the 
Bennington School of the Dance has de- 
cided to pick up stake — staff, personnel, 
curriculum, and all — and, leaping lightly 
over the nee thousand miles separating 
Vermont from California — establish it- 
self at Mills College in Oakland from 
July 1 to August 11. This is more than a 
gesture of friendliness, more even than 
the provision of an opportunity for 
teachers and students of the dance in the 











THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


Far West to take part in the Bennington 
courses, which have proved so vital and 
important an element in the develop- 
ment of the modern dance in America. 
It is a recognition of what Mills College 
has done in this field; an indication that 
‘a common enthusiasm for the art and a 
common energy in promoting it identify 
the two regions’. A leader in the service 
of the arts, Mills College will be conduct- 
ing this summer its fourteenth annual 
session which will include, as always, 
courses in Music and Art. In joining 
with Mills College in this major venture 
in cooperation, the Bennington School 
of the Dance looks forward to returning 
to Bennington in 1940 with a ‘new en- 
richment of experience and a stronger 
consolidation for the whole field of the 
dance’. 

67 NHE EUROPEAN equivalent of the 
Keystone Comedy Cops. . . vig- 
orous, personal . . . the retort physical 
always accompanying the riposte verbal’ 
— this is how Alfred Harding described 
Jiri Voscovec and Jan Werich in the 
April 1937 issue of THEATRE ARTS. Those 
who hoped some day to journey to 
Czechoslovakia to see these two great 
comedians will no longer find them 
there. Their audience, ‘one of the few 
radical audiences willing to laugh at 
things it believes in’, is disbanded, and 
laughter has departed with it. Voscovec 
and Werich are in America now where we 
may hope that they will resume their 
careers; and in the meantime they can 
be seen in action in Herbert Kline’s 
brilliant documentary film record of 
Czechoslovakia’s last year, Crisis. 


ALTHOUGH the best show at the 
New York World’s Fair will un- 
doubtedly be the Fair itself, the 
theatre, the concert and opera 
stage, the movies and the Fine Arts 
are not to be entirely neglected in 
the panorama at the Fair grounds. 
Margaret Webster, who directed 
Maurice Evans’ full-length Hamlet, 
is staging capsule Shakespearean 
dramas at Thomas Wood Stevens’ 
Globe Theatre in ‘Merrie England’, 
with David Ffolkes designing the 
costumes. Harry Horner has done 
the sets and costumes for the ex- 
travaganza, Railroads on Parade, 
by Edward Hungerford, with music 
by Kurt Weill, to be presented in a 
huge open-air theatre on a stage 
which accommodates two railroad 
tracks, a highway for cars and a 
canal. The Federal Theatre has a va- 
ried program scheduled for its own 
theatre. Billy Rose will glorify hun- 
dreds of diving girls in his mammoth 
Aquacade, and the Crystal Palace 
will feature amusement highlights 
of all the World’s Fairs since 1853. 
An International Music Festival 
will be held in the Hall of Music 
(and in the Metropolitan Opera 
House and Carnegie Hall), with 
well known American and foreign 
orchestras, conductors and soloists. 
Educational and feature films will 
be shown free of charge in more than 
fifty exhibition theatres. A loan 
collection of s00 great paintings 
will be displayed in the ‘Master- 
pieces of Art’ Museum and there 
will also be a comprehensive ex- 
hibit of Contemporary American 
Art. 
2 

FROM the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch: ‘What an age—with the 
great acting being done by a duck, a 
dummy, a fancy skater, a nine-year- 
old child and a paper hanger.’ We 
suggest that there is also a bull who 
has made a name for himself as a 
thespian of no mean ability. 
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Fami ly Portrait 


Portraits and Backgrounds 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


A THE winter died away in a welter of international catastrophe, 
the theatre turned for solace and inspiration, as it had in the 
early weeks of the season, to the contemplation of a significant figure, 
a great human being who was both an individual and the embodiment 
of an ideal. Robert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois was concerned 
with more than historic fact. It spoke in human terms of profound 
human aspirations. In Family Portrait, Lenore Coffee and William 
Joyce Cowen have brought no less a figure than Mary, the mother of 
Jesus—and by implication Jesus himself —onto the stage to express 
a redeeming hope, to reaffirm, against all odds, the ‘dignity and 
significance of human life’. 

With a courage justified by the results, the authors of Family 
Portrait have attacked one of the world’s mightiest legends and 
brought one element of it into focus. They have taken their cue from 
a passage in St. Mark, 6:1-5, which describes the return of Jesus to 
Nazareth and his failure as a preacher among his own people. The 
Nazarenes knew him as one of themselves: ‘Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary, the brother of James, and Joses, and of Juda, and 
Simon? and are not his sisters here with us? And they were offended 
at him. But Jesus said unto them, A prophet is not without honour, 
but in his own country, and among his own kin, and in his own house.’ 

Family Portrait is an imaginative reconstruction of that house 
and that kin, or rather it is an interpretation of them in terms of ev- 
eryday living. Since the basic forms of family life have changed little 
through recorded history, this household with its conflicts and ambi- 
tions, its daily needs, its kindnesses and cruelties, might exist in any 
community from Judea to Vermont. What would be the reaction of 
the members of an ordinary, unimaginative peasant-craftsman’s fam- 
ily to the presence in their midst of an older brother who had seen vi- 
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Judith Anderson draws a moving portrait of Mary, mother of Jesus, in Family 
Portrait, for which Harry Horner has designed costumes and settings in a 
mood of timelessness implicit in the authors’ treatment of the story. 








Vandamm 





Katharine Hepburn and Joseph Cotten romp gaily through the facile lines 
and easy situations which Philip Barry has drawn for them in The Phila- 
delphia Story. With its first success of the season the Theatre Guild has 
bestowed on its subscribers what every spring audience wants, an enter- 
taining and far from momentous show, directed by Robert Sinclair and 
enacted by a cast which includes such favorites as Van Heflin, Nicholas 
Joy, Shirley Booth, Vera Allen, Forrest Orr. 




















BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


sions and dreamed dreams? The Cowens present us with such a family 
in the soberest of terms, freed as much as possible from both historic 
and religious implications. The language of the play is deliberately 
unadorned and unlocalized. It is also often uninspired and lapses on 
occasion into banality. But the greatest technical difficulty the 
authors have had to surmount is the fact that the tragic hero with 
whose passion the play is concerned never appears on the stage. In 
order to overcome the resulting sense of frustration, they have built 
the figure of Mary to noble proportions, giving it a central if not a 
dynamic position in this family group. 

In Judith Anderson’s interpretation Mary becomes one of the most 
deeply etched and telling portraits in a season rich in fine perform- 
ances. This Mary is not a tortured mater dolorosa, and even less a 
potential Queen of Heaven; but she is in every expressive movement 
and attitude, in her strength and in her tenderness and in the quiet 
discipline of her performance as a whole, the very embodiment of 
the maternal. We see her laying the table under the stumpy fig tree 
that stands at the door of the carpenter’s house in Nazareth, worrying 
about her children, kneading bread, mending clothes, spoiling her 
grandchildren and admonishing her sons as any mother might. But 
the name of her oldest son, who has just gone off to preach in Caper- 
naum, is Jesus, and it is Miss Anderson’s difficult task to beguile us 
into an acceptance of this fact, to persuade us to forget our discomfort 
in the face of nineteen hundred years of accumulated legend, dialectics 
and emotion, and to consider this tale in its human, homespun terms. 

Once this acceptance is accomplished, Miss Anderson adds those 
extra values which are the essence of inspired acting: she illuminates, 
she irradiates the part. The inner meaning is made visible while the 
outer form is never for a moment distorted. She is consistently the 
simple peasant, her feet set firmly on the ground, her head held high, 
but her shoulders bent a little forward in a gesture which is at once 
protective and laborious. Her movements have the deliberate rhythm 
of the diurnal routine, shaken only by acute emotion and even then 
kept under control. At one moment, for instance, when she is faced 
with the destruction of her youngest son’s happiness and realizes the 
terrible danger in which her oldest is involved, she leans against the 
lintel of the doorway in an attitude of silent and racked despair and 
then turns and walks slowly across the courtyard, stifling her sobs with 
a determined hand. In her staggering walk, her violent, smothered 
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crying, she gives an effect of almost animal suffering held in check by 
the discipline which comes from long years of laborious living. 

Miss Anderson has schooled her speech to an equal simplicity, 
uncovering poignant depths by an unaffected use of word and pause. 
She can pack into a single monosyllable, a single phrase, a wealth of 
passionate intent. It is therefore not surprising that she can also 
deliver the long speech of the last act — her statement of the message 
her son had tried to deliver — with effective mastery and bring down 
the curtain on the last line of all with a shuddering solemnity. 

This last is not the only effective curtain. Though undistinguished 
as dramatic literature the play has several such moments of excellent 
theatre and makes full use of the device of tragic irony so dear to the 
Greeks, as when the devoted disciple who has just declared his willing- 
ness to die for the Master states very simply that his name is Judas 
Iscariot. 

Margaret Webster has directed the play with an imaginative use of 
intimate and revealing detail. She has given Miss Anderson scope for 
a noble performance and brought together, with Elizabeth Hull’s 
assistance, an excellent cast in roles which have a minimum of defini- 
tion in the writing. She herself acts Mary of Magdala in a scene set in 
a reproduction of Da Vinci’s ‘Last Supper’, which, though effective to 
the eye and moving in its content, somehow fails to be as climactic 
as it should be. Evelyn Varden, as Mary Cleophas, brings her cheer- 
ful, generous and heart-warming qualities to a part which owes more 
to her presence than to its writing. 

The production, designed by Harry Horner in earthy tones of 
brown and rust, makes use of costumes such as peasants and fisher- 
folk the world over have always worn — close-fitting bodices and full 
skirts for the women, loose trousers and sleeveless vests for the men. 
Only the cloaks and hoods of the women suggest the Orient, and 
these more in the mood of renaissance painting than in any exact 
historic sense. The settings also are partly renaissance and partly 
local in atmosphere, providing a timeless background for a timeless 
story. Once again Cheryl Crawford, with her associates, has proved 
herself a courageous producer, bringing an unusual play to the theatre 
and providing Judith Anderson with the opportunity for an unforget- 
table creation. 

If Family Portrait concentrates mainly on a central figure in high 
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relief against an appropriate background, 4wake and Sing, revived by 
the Group Theatre with its original cast, proves itself to be once more 
a rich and crowded foreground in which every figure palpitates with 
an almost painful life. Odets’ extraordinary power of creative dialogue, 
which is still his distinguishing gift, has never been more strikingly 
demonstrated than in this his first full-length play. In Odets’ hands 
the language of the Bronx turns into effective theatre speech and 
occasionally is lifted into sheer poetry by the intensity of its emotion. 
His people consume themselves and each other with a fierce, devour- 
ing flame. Their petty, inglorious lives take on stature by the violence 
with which they are lived. The atmosphere of this household is sur- 
charged with electricity like the sultry foretaste of a thunderstorm. 
In Rocket to the Moon, which the Group played alternately with 
Awake and Sing, this sense of oppression was made palpable by setting 
the play in New York in summer. In Awake and Sing the over-wrought 
nerves of the mother of the family, with her occasional explosions of 
rage, are the outward and visible sign of the passion of discontent and 
of seeking with which the play is transfused. 

The acting of the Group is at its best in the plays of Odets. Long 
collaboration of director, playwright and actors, their intensive 
analytical approach to performance, their passionate study of detail, 
give to their joint production a patina which few producers in New 
York can achieve. In this new edition of Awake and Sing Morris Car- 
novsky is once more the visionary, politico-socially minded grand- 
father. Art Smith is the henpecked husband and Luther Adler the 
wooden-legged veteran whose furious, strangled life burns so hotly 
under the comings and goings of the Berger family. J. Edward Brom- 
berg, stocky and powerful as ever, plays Uncle Morty and Sanford 
Meisner is again the harassed young husband who has been used to 
save the family’s good name. All these were in the original production, 
as was Phoebe Brand, who still seems out of key with the closely 
integrated performance of the other actors. Julia Adler takes Stella 
Adler’s role as the mother, and gives it a harsh, hysterical emphasis 
which is undoubtedly right but occasionally wearing. The performance 
and the play remain as pungent and as taut as ever. Each actor 
brings to his part not only the telling detail of accent, gesture and 
voice, but also that strong flavor of inner life and of past experience 
which it is the Group actors’ particular ability to achieve. They can 
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give such a line as Moe’s, “No oranges, huh? What a dump!’ an 
extraordinary power of implication, making it a commentary both on 
Moe and on the Bergers’ way of life. They can make the cutting of 
Uncle Morty’s hair a humorous family ritual. With Odets as their 
playwright, they provide an evening crowded with theatrical excite- 
ment, rich in texture and authentic in its strong localized flavor. 


Laughter is always welcome in the spring of the year, and Philip 
Barry in his comedy mood, with Katharine Hepburn in decorative 
command, gave promise of good things largely, if not entirely, fulfilled 
in actuality. In The Philadelphia Story, produced as the Theatre 
Guild’s fourth offering of the season, Mr. Barry’s pleasant, playful 
touchisin evidence and his theme — thatitis better to bea human being 
than a plaster, or bronze, saint — is appealing. His characterization, 
however, is somewhat labored and his wit not always at its most bril- 
liant. The saint with whose conversion the play is concerned is the 
oldest daughter of the Lord family, a wealthy clan of Philadelphian 
‘aristos’ living in a house on the Main Line. Tracy is just embarking 
on her second matrimonial venture and the wedding brings family 
and friends together in a complicated plot which turns on occasion 
into pure farce. Among those that wander in and out are Tracy’s di- 
vorced husband and two reporters, a man and a woman, from a high- 
pressure magazine suggestively entitled Destiny. Throughout the 
cheerful absurdities of the first act Tracy appears merely as a con- 
ventional type of society princess — beautiful, competent, gay. But 
in the second, her ex-husband reveals another angle of her character. 
He shows her to be a ruthless and adamantine being, an inhuman 
Virgin Goddess or as her father puts it — less poetically — a married 
spinster. Sinless, she is the cause of sin in others. The visiting journal- 
ist puts things right by going on a midnight, or rather early morning, 
bender with her — a roll-in-the-moonlight which includes much cham- 
pagne, a dip in the pool in a state of nature, and possibly other infor- 
malities. The experiment, though Tracy has forgotten all about it in 
the morning, redeems her. The wedding takes place, but the bride- 
groom changes. It is husband number one who resumes control and 
everyone, it is to be supposed, lives happily ever after. 

Miss Hepburn has the lambent beauty, and gives the effect of 
childlike sweetness, which the part needs. She can turn on the tears and 
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laughter, her voice with its occasional breaks and roughnesses is high- 
pitched, almost in the same key as that of little Lenore Lonergan who 
plays the objectionable younger sister all too well. She is pictorially 
convincing and often effectively humorous, as in her hang-over scene; 
but her acting does not sustain its comic edge nor does the part give 
her opportunity for the expression of real emotion such as illuminated 
certain moments of her performance of The Lake. Van Heflin as the 
sardonic and sudden journalist with leftist leanings and a susceptible 
nature does well with an obvious part, Joseph Cotten plays the ex and 
final husband sympathetically and Shirley Booth brings a refreshing, 
dry humor to the awkward job of the lady photographer. The play is 
sprinkled with laughter and has some passages of excellent Barry 
which, with Miss Hepburn’s glowing presence, will delight many 
audiences to come. 


Whether Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan of revered memory would 
recognize as theirs the Swing and Hot sepia variations of their The 
Mikado is questionable, but there is no doubt that both shows make 
lively entertainment. To the Federal Theatre must go the credit — or, 
for those who look askance on such irreverence, the scandal — of the 
original idea. Several months ago Chicago playgoers were aroused by 
a transplanted Mikado which was warm both in color and in rhythm. 
The fame of that production directed by Harry Minturn, head of the 
Project for Illinois, preceded the arrival of the Chicago Federal 
Theatre’s Swing Mikado in New York. 

The frolic proves gay and amusing, in spite of stretches of dullness. 
There is on the whole too little rather than too much swing. Care has 
been lavished on correctness in singing and delivery; the routinedances 
and business are acceptably done. But it is only when Gentry Warden’s 
swing arrangements break loose, or when the stage is inundated with a 
frenzied, rhythm-mad mob, that the fantastic experiment comes to 
life. As in the case of the Negro Macbeth produced by the New York 
Federal Theatre three years ago, the locale of the original play is 
changed but the text is kept intact. The Mikado finds himself on a 
vague South Sea Island, surrounded by a varied crew of half-clad and 
wholly enthusiastic subjects. The costumes, designed by John Pratt, 
are increasingly effective as they become increasingly native. When 
the fans and toddling steps reminiscent of the traditional set-up give 
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place to leis, tap dancing and modern rhythms, when the fine frenzy 
of the shagging which accompanies the reprises of “The Flowers That 
Bloom in the Spring’ hold the stage and when the Mikado in his stove- 
pipe hat from which erupts a forest of feathers does a cake-walk with 
Katisha, the effect is electric. Indeed with a full orchestra in the pit 
and over a hundred performers on the stage the theatre trembles to 
the sound and fury of the madder moments of this travesty on a 
travesty. 


Michael Todd, appreciating a good idea when he heard of it, pre- 
sented The Hot Mikado a few weeks after the Swing version. Dressed 
in the splendor of a Hassard Short production, gorgeously costumed 
by Nat Karson, with Bill Robinson in the ‘title role’, the show is 
typically slick, fast moving and continuously enlivening. The play is 
left in a highly imaginary Japan, decorated with street lamps made to 
look like dice against a striped backdrop suggesting Fujiyama. Nat 
Karson’s costumes are a designer’s dream, riotously colorful and quite 
mad. The Mikado himself is resplendent in gold trousers, gold shoes, 
a gold derby, also befeathered, and a broad-shouldered tight-fitting 
white jacket made for dancing. 

Charles L. Cooke has arranged the music which, though not 
swung throughout, breaks from its moorings in almost all the songs. 
Mr. Short (who is credited with responsibility for the book) has fol- 
lowed the story as ‘writ by Mr. Gilbert’ but has transposed the 
language. The jokes are the same, the words different. Ko-Ko asks the 
suicidally inclined Nanki-Poo: ‘What you-all fixin’ to do wid dat 
rope?’ and the Mikado sums up the situation in regard to Pooh-Bah’s 
many offices by asking him succinctly, “What is you aint, big boy?’ 
But the chief attraction of the evening lies in the effective casting of 
the leading roles. Eddie Green brings his years of vaudeville experience 
to the making of as engaging a Ko-Ko as could be desired. He is so 
small that he seems to come no higher than Pooh-Bah’s waist, but he 
brings a real comic flair to the part. He has extraordinarily expressive 
and equally dexterous hands which execute continuous and dazzling 
patterns in support of his comic points. Maurice Ellis, the gigantic 
Pooh-Bah played Macbeth and Caesar in the Federal Theatre pro- 
ductions of those plays but in neither role could his voice be used to 
such excellent effect as in his dignified and stately — and oft-insulted 
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The bitterness and fire of Clifford Odets at his best, his fine sense of theatre 
speech and the brilliant acting ensemble of the Group Theatre are responsible 
; for the successful revival of Odets’ first play. J. Edward Bromberg and Mor- 
ris Carnovsky were the Uncle Morty and Jacob Berger of the original com- 
pany. Julia Adler replaces Stella Adler as Bessie Berger. 
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— Pooh-Bah. The conversion of Katisha into an opulent blues singer 
who arrives in a clap of thunder and moans of her frustrated love in 
approved raucous fashion, brings the Mikado’s daughter-in-law-elect 
up to date most effectively. The young lovers are more than accept- 
able, especially Robert Parish who makes his debut as an agreeable 
Nanki-Poo and does not take his sentimentalities too seriously. 

But the king of the evening is of course Bill Robinson. After he 
has swept in, preceded by an incredibly gorgeous bodyguard, and has 
consigned a variety of modern nuisances to the punishment they 
richly deserve, he is allowed as many reprises of the chorus as he and 
the audience want — for he does not sing, or even swing, with his voice 
but with his feet. Never has shoe leather beaten out such a variety of 
intricate patterns. Never, except from Argentina’s ever-to-be-remem- 
bered castanets, has one note been made to sing and soar, to whisper 
and to laugh, in such astonishingly complex rhythm. Bill Robinson’s 
rolling eye and beaming smile, his masterly dancing, his kindliness 
and his vitality climax a gay evening and give it that extra lilt which 
comes from the presence of one of Broadway’s most engaging and 
beloved comedians. 
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HE official visit of the Comédie-Francaise to London was like a 

State Visit of some surviving Continental monarch to our shores. 
Everything but a Guildhall Banquet was forthcoming. The highest 
personages were present at each performance, though the general 
playgoing public was absent; and the dramatic reviewers were able 
with good conscience to compliment an old and valued institution on 
modernizing itself successfully under the direction of Bourdet and 
with the active help of artists like Jouvet and Baty. If the National 
Theatre of Great Britain does as well twenty years hence, on an official 
visit to Paris, it will do well enough. National standards of drama and 
acting deserve to become internationally known. But it is easier to 
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appoint an intelligent director of a State-subsidized theatre than to 
change the traditional acting style of his company; especially when it 
consists of artists enrolled for the duration of their career. Neither in 
France nor in England should we expect more of a National Theatre 
than a level of conservative respectability rarely attained by the 
everyday stage. It is the main argument for national theatres that 
such a level can be reached and maintained through decades and (if 
civilization lasts) even centuries. 

The chief hope of our English National Theatre is to insist, 
implicitly and even outspokenly, on the respectable mediocrity of its 
aims. Money will readily be subscribed to enable schoolchildren to 
attend afternoon performances of Julius Caesar; it will not be forth- 
coming if the National Theatre proposes to present new and original 
works of distinction, for nobody trusts it or should trust it to do any- 
thing of the kind. It is in the nature of committees and governing 
bodies that they cannot agree in matters of taste; and it is in the na- 
ture of distinguished directors to differ from such collective masters. 
(How for instance would an Irish National Theatre, responsible to 
taxpayers or Government, have found a masterpiece like The Playboy 
of the Western World?) The best that can happen, and it is happening 
now in France, is that a man of established reputation succeeds for a 
while in imposing his will upon the inert body politic, and uses a 
State subsidy to good purpose. Then we can hope to see reasonably 
good performances of classics such as the Comédie-Frangaise brought 
with them to London, with an occasional production of a modern 
work by a respectable living author. It was only in former days, 
toward the end of last century, that men of genius like Becque found 
their way into the repertory of the Francaise; and Becque has stayed 
there ever since, among the classics. 

I hope the sociétaires of the visiting company did not discuss their 
economic situation with their English hosts; for it is very far from 
encouraging. I understand that the costs of the recent production of 
Cyrano have amounted regularly to 36,000 francs or roughly a thou- 
sand dollars a night (everything is reckoned nightly in a National 
Theatre). This would perhaps be the normal nightly expenditure of a 
theatrical producer on Broadway, for a play with a limited cast, in 
modern dress and without music. Any play on the scale of Cyrano 
would cost more than twice as much; which is the normal propor- 
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tionate difference between New York and Paris. But when the ex- 
pense-sheet of 36,000 francs is examined, the small percentage of it 
which goes to the cast is staggering. Items like 50 francs (say a dollar 
and a half) for an evening performance and 100 francs for an after- 
noon performance are commonly met with as payments to the higher 
ranks of actors; in fact they have no other means of livelihood beside 
these trifles which are added to their monthly retainer, two or three 
thousand francs at most. 

It is known that English players joining the company of the Na- 
tional Theatre will be called upon to make financial sacrifices for the 
honor of membership and the security of a yearly engagement; but 
no artists of the English-speaking theatre could possibly afford sacri- 
fices like these. Yet such rates of payment are universal in Europe, 
and the whole fabric of State and municipal theatres in Germany, 
Holland and Scandinavia, as well as France, rests on a foundation of 
the actor’s poverty. It is well that we should be aware of such facts 
and face them before our playhouse is built, as it must shortly be. 
Fortunately the English budget for the proposed Theatre allows the 
artist a living wage. The expense-sheet of a thousand dollars nightly 
(say two hundred pounds), which is so fantastically high in the case of 
the Comédie-Frangaise and demands a sold-out house, represents less 
than two-thirds capacity for our National Theatre and is the normal 
estimate of cost for the running of a play. It is not a minimum expense- 
sheet, but neither is it a maximum by any means. At least a third of it 
will be spent on the company, the author and the director. When 
figures are carefully examined, it is clear that the English-speaking 
stage is better equipped to support national enterprises than any 
stage of Europe. And it is time this aspect of the question was under- 
stood; for the tendency has been to say too modestly that other 
nations support the theatre and have the means to endow it, which 
we have not. The contrary is the case; and we may very well see the 
National Theatre rise in London, while at the same time politico- 
economic causes bring its fellow-playhouses abroad into ruins. 

The multiple event of our season, so far, has been the presentation 
and withdrawal and reappearance of Priestley’s Fohnson over Fordan. 
Plays about immortality have short runs as a rule. This one’s fate is 
still doubtful, for anything can happen to a work that has acquired a 
news value. In scope and intention it has the making of ‘Priestley’s 
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greatest play’, as one reviewer calls it. Portraying the death of a no- 
body and the reactions of his spirit to the obsessions of the world of 
the senses and the world of interest which he quits, it has tremendous 
moments; the best of them certainly is his exit from his own limbo of 
self-torture into a serene infinity of silence and light. Everyone must 
wish to say more in praise of such a work; and if one cannot, it is 
because the drama moves on uncertain planes and is never given 
surety of purpose even by the performance of Ralph Richardson, full 
of power and sincerity. The author is probably most of all exasperated 
by being told, as many reviewers have not failed to tell him, that he 
has written an expressionist play. For he came into the theatre at a 
time when expressionism was already dead or dying; and not being a 
man to trouble much about yesterday’s art forms, he probably has 
only a hazy notion of what expressionism may be. That Kaiser should 
have written much the same sort of play in From Morn to Midnight, 
and Elmer Rice in The Adding Machine, and Toller and others in 
works of fifteen or twenty years ago, may very well leave him cold 
because he knows nothing about them. In such circumstances it is 
particularly hard to be called artistic names. 

Nevertheless Fohnson over Fordan does follow the expressionist 
course of trying to give the essential rather than the detail of dramatic 
action; and like all plays that follow such a course without poetry, it 
often becomes showy and garish and over-emphatic. The masks of 
mammon and sensuality which obtrude themselves upon two whole 
scenes are just a mistake. Nearly all the actual décor is hideous, and it 
is a poor answer to say this is meant to be so. The stage itself must be 
expressionist; it must give the essential and not the detail of ugliness, 
if it is to make ugliness significant. Apart from a brilliant use of light 
in volume, I could see no merit whatever in Basil Dean’s direction. 
Now that the play is to be transferred and begin a fresh run, perhaps 
the dramatist will be allowed to speak more clearly. But meantime he 
is hard-headed enough to know that ignorance of a law is no excuse 
for an offence; and ignorance of recent dramatic history does not 
make an expressionist style any less out-of-date. If the English audi- 
ence, or that part of it which has never heard of the style, now dis- 
covers it with enthusiasm, then good luck to Priestley and his play. 


Such things are easily possible. 
Shaw is still the popular dramatist of the season, and his Doctor’s 
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Dilemma now joins Geneva in the list of established successes. Partly, 
no doubt, this is because of the time-lag in English reaction to a style 
and a talent; but mainly it is a tribute to downright intellectual 
authority. However perverse his politics, Shaw has a claim to write 
of what is now happening before our eyes; and here he stands as good 
as alone. The efforts of the younger playwrights to expressthemselves 
on world questions are pitiable. At the poet’s end of the scale, the 
failure of the Left writers to dramatize current history has been noted 
already. On the Frontier by Auden and Isherwood made no more im- 
pression in London than when it was first done at Cambridge. But the 
prosaic playwrights, who present us every other week with some 
study of power-politics or racial persecution or the like, succeed in 
stammering out even less of the much they wish to say. Dramatic 
journalism on the stage (and not only dramatic reviewing in the 
newspapers) is passing through a bad time. It is the old story of the 
drama of events eclipsing the drama of the theatre; and maybe the 
venerable mind of Shaw is the only one capable of envisaging the 
process clearly and heartlessly enough. 

There has been a good revival of Ibsen’s 4n Enemy of the People 
at the Old Vic, with Dr. Stockman played by Roger Livesey. He, 
with Michael Redgrave who is about to appear in Eliot’s The Family 
Reunion, joins the small band of important young actors for our 
stage. Karel Capek’s The Mother touches the fatal problems of the 
day, and succeeds in giving Louise Hampton a great part. The yearly 
revue of the Gate Theatre comes to the Ambassadors to let in a 
breath of sophistication, which has been welcomed, into the strangely 
stagnant air of official theatreland. 
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Zurich Premiéres 
VICTOR WITTNER 


HE GERMAN theatres in Switzerland are today the only free Ger- 

man-language theatres. The famous Deutsches Theater in Prague 
is closed after a remarkable history of more than two hundred years, 
and the theatres in the Czech provinces are now regulated in the 
manner of the Third Reich. Among the German theatres in Switzer- 
land — in Zirich, Basle, Berne, St. Galle, Lucerne — the Schauspiel- 
haus in Zirich has a special position, for the others are under the 
control of city officials, while the Schauspielhaus, formerly the Pfauen- 
theater, is a private enterprise. Until the autumn of 1938 it was run by 
its owner Ferdinand Rieser, and is now under new management, with 
Dr. Oskar WaAlterlin as director. Walterlin is a Swiss who has come 
back to Ziirich after successful experience in other countries. Today, 
when nationalizing the arts is a familiar European process, there is in 
this theatre, too, a certain Swiss trend in the program, yet the famous 
acting ensemble remains almost what it was, consisting largely of 
German and Austrian artists who between 1933 and 1938 came from 
Berlin, Vienna and Prague, and found a home and a welcome in 
Switzerland. 

After several unsuccessful beginnings, the Schauspielhaus pro- 
duced the world premiére of a play by Carl Zuckmayer (author of 
Hauptmann von Képenick) called Bellman. It lasts four solid hours, 
enough time not only to dramatize a life but to unroll a biography asa 
panorama of its period, and even to include some of the music and 
poetry of the protagonist; in other words, to mingle scholarship and 
art. It is to Zuckmayer’s credit that the great canvas remains always 
a work of art in which Karl Michael Bellman, the famous Swedish 
poet, lyricist, musician, philosopher, is portrayed. Much of the ma- 
terial is sentimental, yet, surprisingly enough, the poetic scenes, the 
romantic dialogues and monologues and the idyllic interludes with 
Bellman’s sweet songs are the most beautiful of all. The music, once in 
your ear, never leaves it, giving double pleasure in this disturbed day 
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TALLEYRAND AND NAPOLEON 


courtesy Victor Witiner 


\ibert Bassermann plays the role of Talleyrand in a biographical play 
by Hermann Kesser which was first produced at the Schauspielhaus in 


Ziirich. Napoleon is played by the young actor Karl Paryla. 
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The Swiss have a gift for maintaining their national integrity without 
dampening their international hospitality. The performances at the great 
theatres are no more important a part of the dramatic life of Switzerland 
than traditional festivals such as this one at Champéry in the Valais. 
The spirited dance La Mate/ote is a feature of each annual costume festival. 
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by its love of life. Zuckmayer’s work in the films with Korda seems 
to have given him a new facility in writing scenes of visual interest 
and varying light and shade. 

A second biographical piece, with Albert Bassermann in the lead- 
ing role, brought even greater success to the organization. Hermann 
Kesser calls his Talleyrand and Napoleon ‘a dramatic chronicle in 
scenes’. Kesser was born in South Germany, but he is a naturalized 
Swiss and has worked there as a journalist for many years. His plays 
of our own times were successful in the old Germany and his stories 
have gone into many editions. Today as yesterday, Kesser is consid- 
ered one of the free and progressive writers using the German tongue. 
That is important in his choice of material. He places Napoleon, the 
war-lord, opposite the peace-maker, Talleyrand, in order to rectify 
somewhat the picture that history has made of the latter and to pre- 
sent the adjusted characterization in dramatic form. Each of his 
seven scenes is complete as an act. They stretch from 1792 to 1838 and 
portray milestones in a great life. Yet each scene is full of dramatic 
action, and together they make a tightly packed political drama in 
which each word fits, every second word flashes, every third word 
strikes in. Only in the last scene does the power of this dramatic form, 
driving forward like Napoleon himself, weaken somewhat. Here 
Kesser’s personal, poetic quality takes its place. He dramatizes Talley- 
rand’s farewell to the world, his balance of accounts with life; he lets 
an ‘Everyman’ from the streets enter the death chamber of the 
eighty-five-year-old statesman and put the seal of his approval on the 
parting soul of the man who was once a bishop, president of the Na- 
tional Assembly, a friend of Danton, a traveler in England and 
America, a foreign minister in four epochs: under the Directory, in 
Bonaparte’s Consulship, under the Emperor Napoleon, under King 
Louis XVIII, and at various times Regent of France, diplomatic 
agent, ambassador, peace-maker at the Congress of Vienna, the 
savior of France at this Congress. In this death scene, Bassermann’s 
many-faceted presence rose to tremendous heights. This greatest of 
German players, now in his seventy-fifth year, would be homeless 
still were it not for the happy welcome he has found in the free Swiss 
theatre. Napoleon was played by the fiery young Karl Paryla; Gins- 
berg made a fine character study of Metternich, and Hermann Vallen- 
tin touched every heart in the audience as an old lackey crying out 
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Europe’s longing for peace: ‘There are bounds to everything on earth, 
even to the boundless appetite for conquest!’ Two dozen other small 
parts added their sharp profiles to the play under Dr. Wailterlin’s ex- 
cellent direction, so that the whole production seemed alive. It would 
no doubt have the same success on French and English stages that it 
has had in Zirich. 

The greatest success of the season, however, is the third biographi- 
cal drama, Goethe’s Gétz von Berlichingen, which conquered every eye, 
ear and heart with its own youthful fervor, as well as with its close 
relationship between the true German ideal and freedom, which suits 
the Swiss so well. Gétz was played to perfection by Heinrich Gretler, 
the most famous Swiss actor, and he will no doubt play it often here- 
after, for the whole play lifts the heart of the audience and fills the 
coffers of the theatre as nothing else does. 


Song 


Italian mother 
Had two sons; 
They took for bride 
Soldiers’ guns. 


One in Ethiopia, 
One in Spain — 
“Would that I had 
My sons again.’ 
Charles Norman 
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Argentine Drama 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


HE story of the early Argentine theatre, like that of the United 

States, is more interesting than the drama itself. In almost every 
other country there is a familiar pattern of dramatic development — 
in the beginning a folk drama springing either from the streets or from 
religious ritual or both; then a nondescript dramatic adolescence; and 
finally, a native drama on good native roots. In the United States, 
Puritan taboos killed what might have been early American folk 
drama and gave us for our beginnings a badly watered foreign stock. 
It is only within the last generation that a real drama has flowered in 
the United States, but that does not make the story of the turbulent 
years of Puritan silence, of Colonial revolt, of frontier troupes and 
showboats any less interesting or less important in the understanding 
of the history and the nature of our people. 

So it is with Argentina. There the first native theatre was very 
much alive and distinctly of the Argentine, of the land and the people. 
But the gaucho plays came not from religious ritual, nor from the 
street corners, but from the circus, with its leading actors on horse- 
back. As early as 1817 there had been founded a Sociedad del Buen 
Gusto, to encourage the writing of Argentine drama for what we have 
learned to call the ‘legitimate theatre’. But the movement had no 
roots and was short-lived. Again through the impulse of a group of 
forward-looking Argentine actors who were tired of playing imported 
plays there came examples of what is usually the last form of sophisti- 
cated drama—a comedy of manners. Then, a generation ago, 
through the personality of one powerful dramatist, Florencio Sanchez, 
a thesis drama developed with plays closer to those of our contempo- 
rary left-wing theatres than anything that belonged to his own day 
elsewhere. And only today, the beginnings of a normal, native, bal- 
anced Argentine drama. 

It is easy to recognize the force of this new movement, even before 
its dramas have found strength enough for international exchange, 
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through the scorn with which almost every modern Argentine regards 
the early folk dramas. He considers the gaucho plays a dead relic of an 
uncultured past, something that does not belong to the record of a 
country that boasts one of the finest, oldest and most lavish opera 
houses in the world, the Teatro Colén at Buenos Aires, a country that is 
pushing forward rapidly in the world of the cinema, that has created 
the tango and developed it to an artistic perfection, and that is build- 
ing up, year by year, an interest in legitimate drama. But for the rest 
of the world the gaucho dramas or dramas criollos will always serve as 
the golden key to unlock the story of the Argentine theatre. 

One sound reason for this is that the gaucho plays give you an 
immediate sense of the land and the men of whom they are the fruit. 
As in so many South American countries, there are in the Argentine 
great, prosperous cities by the sea, enormous stretches of plains or 
pampas behind, and back of these again, the mountains. The pampas 
were the homes of the gauchos, who have often been called the com- 
panion to our cowboys, but who differ from them in many funda- 
mental ways. The gauchos were not real cattle men, neither breeders 
nor owners; they were hunters of the wild or half-wild cattle that lived 
on the pampas — ‘the old Berbers, come to life again in the New 
World’, Carleton Beals calls them. Edward Bierstadt, in his introduc- 
tion to Three Plays of the Argentine (the most valuable asset for a be- 
ginner in the study of the field), describes the gaucho in this way: ‘He 
is the pioneer and the outlaw also. After the Indian came the gaucho, 
and, though he occupied a very definite place in the scheme of things, 
he never admitted the rule of any one who was not of his own ilk. He 
resisted the rule of the Spaniard, but he resisted the rule of the Argen- 
tineans, of whom he was one, quite as vigorously. . . . He is the na- 
tional hero par excellence; he is a unique and powerful symbol of the 
people. It may make the case more clear to say that he is a strange 
and fascinating mixture of Daniel Boone, the pioneer, of Buffalo Bill, 
the beau ideal of the cowboy, and of Robin Hood, the outlaw, and the 
friend of the masses against the classes.’ 

In a way the tradition of the gaucho as actor carries back to the 
Greek, for he was at once a poet, singer and musician. He spoke and 
sang in verse almost as spontaneously as other men in prose, and there 
are happy accounts of gauchos on their horses with their guitars meet- 
ing at village festivals in a contest of wits conducted entirely in spon- 
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taneous verse. They were also, like the Mexican market singers, the 
news vendors of their day, singing out to the accompaniment of their 
guitars the stories that found their way back to the hills and the plains 
— stories of the cities, the seas and foreign countries. Such men were 
surely nature’s gift to a theatre. And it was more than a fortunate ac- 
cident that first led the manager of a traveling circus, which was the 
early Argentine village form of amusement, to call in one of the gau- 
chos to enact a scene from an interlude, into which his nature and 
training fitted him easily. Gradually these interludes became plays, 
and the circus became a theatre, an enormously popular theatre for 
generations. Like old legends these plays passed from tongue to tongue 
with an infinity of variants. They have only recently been written 
down. Bierstadt describes them thus: 

‘After their separation from the circus the dramas criollos were 
performed, for the most part, by traveling companies who carried with 
them a portable theatre which included even an auditorium. This 
building was about 120 feet long and a third as wide. The top was of 
corrugated iron, while the body of the structure was of wood. Within 
two or, at the most, three days after the company had arrived in a 
town the theatre was ready for occupancy. It was clamped together, 
the joints fitting into one another so cunningly that the whole was as 
solid as if nails and mortar had been used in its erection. Inside the 
house was the stage at one end, with just enough room behind it for 
the necessary changes of costume; there were but few of them. In front 
of the stage was a ring, a relic of the old circus days, with an aisle lead- 
ing from it—through the audience—to the outside, so that when it was 
desirable, exits and entrances could be made in this manner. It greatly 
facilitated the use of horses which were so much a part and parcel of 
the gaucho that even on the stage his “sorrel steed”’ had a role to play 
in the performance. While the players in the guise of gauchos raided 
the peaceful hacienda on the stage, their peons held their horses in the 
ring below. Then when the dreadful work was done, with yells and 
shouts the villains would leap the footlights, swing themselves on their 
plunging mounts and dash out through the excited audience to 
safety.’ 

As you read examples of these plays today, in the excellent trans- 
lation of Jacob Fassett, you are not convinced by their stories or com- 
pelled to admiration by their technique. But you cannot fail to find in 
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them the quality of the pioneer life they pictured and of the men who 
were their heroes. These were men whose guitar and knife and horse 
and pampa and lonely poet’s soul constituted their whole being, as 
bits from one of their songs* will show: 
Of the guitar 
I taught it first to sing, yes, I, 
And then to weep and suffer pain; 
And when I pass away I fain 
Would have it with me where I lie. 
Of the knife 
It never wounds unlawfully, 
And never kills in treachery. 
It holds my liberty and fate, 
And keeps them both inviolate. 
Of the horse 
His way is my way; where he goes 
Go I: our wills are never foes. 
I drop the reins upon his neck, 
And never think to curb or check; 
I let him choose because — he knows! 
Of life in the pampas 
The pampa is my native land, 
In all its great immensity. 
My greatest wish shall ever be 
To force my heart to my command, 
That I may dwell in peace. I stand 
For Liberty, my law’s my knife; 
My life is naught but pain and strife; 
My soul is but a wounded dove 
From so much suffering — and love. 
To sing, then, is my lot in life. 


Though bitter sorrow is my lot, 
’Twill never, never be my death. 
So long as I can draw my breath 
I’ll sing, and when I sing there’s naught 
Can kill me: grief most sure cannot. 


As the dramas criollos developed, as rail and steam changed the life 
of the pampas, the gaucho himself became less a known man and more 
a myth. Even the form of the plays shows the trend from reality to 
legend, until finally the play Santos Vega, by Luis Bayon Herrera, 
begins with this Prologue spoken before the curtain: 

‘Is Santos Vega a myth? . . . Was there ever really a minstrel by 
that name who roamed the pampas on the spirited steed that he him- 
self had trained with all the skill of a gaucho? . . . Was this minstrel 
a member of that race of horse-tamers who succumbed to the march of 
*From Three Plays of the Argentine, by Edward Bierstadt (Duffield, 1920). 
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Progress with a song on their lips? Or was he purely a creature of the 
imagination? . . . What matters it as long as the poet dwelt in the 
hearts of the proud race who created him for the purpose of adoring 
him so devotedly afterward? . . . He was a poet who came out of the 
solitudes to join his grief to that of his brothers. He was the precursor 
of the indomitable countrymen of Belgrano, Guemes and La Libertad. 
He was the poetry of the wide pampas land, the soul of a gigantic race 
that is dead. Poetic souls still tell how they have seen the sorrowful 
shadow of his proud figure wandering through the desert lands. Singer 
and lover, gallant and swaggerer, a song on his lips, his sorrel between 
his knees, his guitar on his back and his dirk at his belt, he was as bold 
and rebellious as a new Satan. He of the great fame, our beloved singer, 
is not dead: he lives in our hearts, a sorrowful and proud emblem of the 
past, a lyric of our glorious tradition. . . .’ 


As bold and rebellious as a new Satan, too, was the great man of 
the Argentine theatre, Florencio Sanchez. Sanchez was not an Argen- 
tine by birth, but a Uruguayan, born in Montevideo in 1875. But the 
theatres of the two countries are often blended as the theatre of the 
Rio de la Plata, and Sanchez belonged to both countries. He belonged, 
in fact, to the world. 

While Sanchez lived and even to the days when he died in poverty 
in Italy in 1910, internationalism in the arts was still the vaguest of 
visions, and a left-wing theatre did not exist. But Sanchez was a great 
internationalist, a social rebel and a dramatist of social rebellion. One 
writer speaks of the Latin American as burning with love, ‘love of 
women, love of liberty, love of geography, love of struggle, love of 
novelty’. This was Florencio Sanchez. Place him in one corner of the 
dramatic square, with the gaucho drama at a second, the opera at the 
Teatro Coldén at the third, and you have three-quarters of the picture 
of Argentine theatre. The fourth remains to be filled in by our own 
generation. 

Sanchez was a reporter and a pamphleteer by profession, but no 
paper could control his pen, and there were long empty stretches in 
his journalistic labors. In 1893, for example, he worked for the Bureau 
of Statistics in La Plata, taking the fingerprints of criminals, and all 
the Bertillon records for that year and part of the next bear the dis- 
tinguished signature of Sanchez. A little later he is found working 
contentedly in another office whose director was soon obliged to close 
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spoken of as an Argentine dramatist because most of his plays were per- 
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The Teatro Colén, one of the most famous opera houses in the world, 
offers evidence of the statement substantiated by the picture of the har- 
bor that Buenos Aires is ‘New York by day and Paris by night’. 
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it for lack of funds. Sanchez, penniless as always, sent this note pre- 
pared by him and signed by many of the other employees to the 
director: 

‘The undersigned, employed without stipend, express to their 
worthy chief, Don Juan Vucetich, the most noble sentiments of attach- 
ment and affection and offer upon their word of honor to cooperate 
and hold themselves in readiness for his orders, even though it be 
without salary.’ 

This fine gesture, says the writer who tells the tale, left Sanchez 
sleeping in a hen-house, for he already owed several months’ rent and 
his landlady put him out. But, the story ends, ‘in all circumstances he 
lived with nonchalance and dignity.’ 

His first dramatic ventures were not plays but dialogues which 
were really lectures on social problems. He was much a part of the 
literary-political cafes which in Latin America, as in Paris at the time, 
exerted so strong an influence over intellectual life and political and 
economic thought. ‘Friends with whom he could spend the night talk- 
ing seemed to be his only conscious necessity.’ But plays soon began 
coming from his pen, twenty in six years. The one that established him 
in the favor of the people and of theatrical producers was M’Hijo el 
Dotor, which made a record for native drama in Buenos Aires by 
playing thirty-eight times during the year 1903. Tradition says that 
he wrote it to show that he could do the popular thing if he so desired, 
and more particularly because he was in love with a certain Catalina 
Rabentos, whose father objected to the marriage but said he would 
not oppose it when Sanchez became famous. 

Sanchez’ plays divide themselves easily by their subject matter 
into three parts: those written about life in the country, including 
M Hijo el Dotor, but otherwise not very revealing; plays of city life; 
and those propaganda plays that represented best his active spirit, 
his deep human sympathies and his dramatic power — plays like Los 
Direchos de la Salud, La Tigra and Nuestros Hijos. 

Sanchez’ whole short life, his tragic death, his successes and fail- 
ures, are themselves material for the dramatic imagination, and no 
history of Argentine art or, for that matter, of international social 
theatre, can be written without an accent on Florencio Sanchez. 


It seems strange that with such a beginning and in a city like 
Buenos Aires, that can support an opera house like the Teatro Colén, 
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the theatre did not go forward actively with the impetus given to it 
by the plays of Florencio Sanchez. The opera is over half subscribed 
for the season in advance. It seats 3500 people. It is subsidized by the 
municipality. It has the choice of the best singers and directors in the 
world, and reports have long been current of blank contracts given to 
artists who are especially desired, because the citizens of Buenos 
Aires will have what they will have. But it must be remembered that 
there are over half a million Italians in Buenos Aires and, although the 
Argentines are proud of their opera and support it splendidly, grand 
opera has always been more an Italian than a Spanish or an Anglo- 
Saxon manifestation. 

Cyrus Townsend Brady, Jr., who wrote for Za Prensa (Buenos 
Aires) a series of essays on the theatre, later published as a book (Por 
qué solo un latinoamericano ha recibido un premio Nobel), says that 
it is not because the followers of Sanchez were born too early that 
the theatre has not gone farther forward, but because they were born 
too late. The movies had come to life with them. ‘In 1898, Garcia Vel- 
loso was only eighteen years old, Sanchez twenty-three, and Lafer- 
rére thirty-one. On May 7 of that year there is no reference to the cine 
in La Prensa (not even in the letter of Edmundo de Amicis about the 
exposition of Turin), but a few days before, the Odeon had advertised 
a variety entertainment including “cinmematégrafo, asi como otras nove- 
dades en preparacién”’. That novedad was to grow overwhelmingly. 
Had our three authors been born a generation earlier the theatrical 
history of these republics might have been very different. They could 
perhaps have entrenched their theatre strongly enough to withstand 
the devastating invasion that so nearly defrauded their hopes.’ 

Mr. Brady feels that there is increasing material for drama in the 
new life in Argentina that he sees all about him. The descendants of 
old Argentine families are leaders in the business enterprises that char- 
acterize the active modern age. They are opponents in the political 
and economic philosophies debated on grounds of ethical and social 
principle, and such conflicts as these are dramatic. The estancia pedn 
has become an independent garage mechanic. Even more than this, 
women who were in all Spanish countries generally shut off from life 
are able to meet men on their own plane today. It is the fault of the 
dramatist, Mr. Brady thinks, if the characters offered in these new situ- 
ations are only sketched in outline by modern dramatists and not drawn 
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in the round. ‘An outward similarity between two of the most successful 
plays of the 1937 season in Buenos Aires and the two which won the 
drama prizes in New York will illustrate the point. Both Mandinga en 
la Sierra and High Tor are fantastic comedies set in mountain scenes. 
Amusing and honestly theatrical as Mandinga undoubtedly is, and 
praiseworthy for its depiction of regional peculiarities, the city spec- 
tator can apply little of its argument and emotions to his own condi- 
tion. The object of High Tor, on the other hand, is to preach a little 
sermon to city dwellers. 

‘The authors of Los Chicos Crecen loyally confess that its motivat- 
ing situation is incredible. While no more so than the whimsical ab- 
surdities of You Can’t Take It With You, it actually is harder to ac- 
cept. We are more at home in an extreme exaggeration of the normal 
than in a situation which has almost no contact with our daily round. 
However, apart from its initial incredibility, Los Chicos Crecen comes 
closer to meeting the requirements we have just propounded than 
many a more plausible piece, and is thus an encouraging sign.’ 

What Mr. Brady calls the crux of the problem in the Argentine 
theatre is probably the same as it is everywhere: the theatre is too 
jealous and yet too miserly. It will not have us serving two masters 
but will not reward us enough to let us live. It will not have us reach- 
ing out to understand the world before we know our neighbor well. 
There are so many things the theatre will not do; yet everywhere and 
always there are men who serve it with unending devotion. 


The Gato, originally a gaucho dance, 
is now one of the popular regional 
dances in Argentina, especially in the 
hills and valleys of Catamarca. This 
lithograph is from Caras y Caretas 
(courtesy Pan American Union). 
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Y 1s often said that to write great comedy a man needs the ripe 
experience of middle age; that it takes years of measuring yourself 
against the world to develop the sense of proportion which, in its 
turn, develops the ability to laugh at what we take most seridusly. 
Pathos, a broad and embattled human sympathy, a tragic approach 
to daily living, are more often the line of the younger artist’s ap- 
proach. It is natural therefore that in the countries of South America, 
where very young men early join the ranks of the leaders in art as well 
as action, much of their material is on the sombre side. This is true 
not only of the material for drama, but for painting, poetry and the 
novel. There is here today, moreover, as there is everywhere else in 
the world, a strong tendency to abandon the ‘realms of high society’ 
as material for art and to turn the pen and the brush instead to the 
problems of the lonely individual or of the underprivileged masses. 

If, as is said of one of the newer schools of poetry, the iron intel- 
lectual determination associated with such a choice is apt to result in 
“some pure poetry, some pure nonsense and a little social progress’, 
even that is worth while in a world where anything that is not going 
backward — away, let us say, from the ideals of Simén Bolivar — is 
going forward. What Ramén Gallegos and Augusto Guzman are doing 
with their novels, what Luis Sanchez and Domingo Melfi are doing 
with criticism, the artists in the portfolio that follows here* achieve 
with their brush. 

The dance has always and almost everywhere in South America 
been one of the most expressive forms of native art. Both in its early 
forms and in its more modern phases, it gives outlet in surprising 
variety to native traditions, emotions and aspirations. The theatre, 
on the other hand, is still, generally speaking, only on the way to be- 
coming a national art. But it is beginning to show its accustomed 
power of fusing the other arts, and with the motion picture challenging 
its supremacy it will doubtless not be long before it drives ahead to 
take its historic place at the centre of the art life of each nation. 


* All pictures in this issue credited to the Pan American Union were furnished by the Divi- 
sion of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American Union. 
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HELPLESS 


CAMILO EGAS, ECUADOR 


A South American dramatist must find this scene a challenge to his pen. : 
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CHUTO INDIANS 


TERESA CARVALLO, PERU 


Such types as these find their counterpart in the dramatist’s notebook. 














SICUANI 
CAMILO BLAS, PERU 


Villages like this furnish the backgrounds of many modern plays. 
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A stage setting, 
Marco Severi, by 


Abraham Vigo. 








In the more cosmo- 
politan modern spirit 
are these paintings. 


Baile de dos, by Gus- 


tavo A. Peuyrrédon. 
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Brady by the newspaper, E\ Diario. 
on the moving pictures did not sweep the drama out of Argen- 
tina is largely due to the tenacious roots of the popular theatre. 
In Buenos Aires there are some fifteen playhouses of this type — 
where the price of an orchestra seat is about the same as in the first 
run motion-picture houses — and there are many more throughout 
the country. Although both plays and production are more or less in 
keeping with what they cost, this theatre certainly deserves the much 
abused qualification of ‘promising’. Indeed in one way it has already 
attained a position shared only by Broadway. And it has more than 
one side. 

So long as there were any real gauchos galloping over the boundless 
pampa, civilized folk were severe in their strictures on the character of 
these rude cattlemen of mingled Spanish and Indian blood. ‘Com- 
pared to British and French peasants’, observed an amiable visitor of 
1830, ‘they are little better than a species of carnivorous baboon.’ 
Everybody admitted their horsemanship, courage and fortitude under 
the harshest circumstances, but except for their hospitality there was 
little of moral value to outweigh their truculence, contempt for au- 
thority, thorough self-satisfaction, and ineradicable proclivity for 
throat-cutting. 

As they gradually disappeared, however, with the fencing in of 
the ‘camp’ (the rural districts), they were romanticized into a na- 
tional symbol and they have inspired one of the three principal forms 
of the existing popular stage. The first outstanding work of Argentine 
literature, the poem Martin Fierro, 1872, chants the well-disposed but 
violent child of nature as the victim of social injustice and reacting 
valiantly against it. The idea has become stereotyped in the most suc- 
cessful play ever produced locally, uan Moreira. This began as a cir- 
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cus pantomime based on stories by Eduardo Gutierrez, in the nineties 
of the last century. Its immediate popularity prompted the provision 
of words and performance on the stage. It may still be seen in the 
provinces, and once more in circuses. 

What Happened to Reynoso by Alberto Vacarezza is one of its many 
recent descendants. This ‘romance of love and bloodshed on the 
pampas, in cadenced prose and verse’ was played over 600 times in 
1936 and 1937 by Enrique Muifio and Elias Alippi. A noble-minded 
gaucho has here to kill a bully in self-defense and then fly from the 
police. Far from the scene of his mishap Reynoso finds true love, and 
at the very minute when the law overtakes him. To augment the 
poignancy of the situation the young lady turns out to be the sister of 
the dead man. Things look pretty black until an equally noble gaucho 
comrade, a jesting vagabond as quick with his wits as with his knife, 
assumes whatever blame may befall for the killing, and forces Rey- 
noso to acquiesce in the substitution. 

The entrance of the two comrades is on horseback, down through 
the orchestra to the stage. When the action makes it plausible, country- 
dances and competitive singing in the traditional payador style are 
worked into the piece, and rousing verses in praise of the more ele- 
mental manly virtues. There is great good humor, and some of the 
likable stock comic characters: the clownish but dutiful police ser- 
geant, the jolly old woman who owns the ranch where the party is 
given and the merry but very proper girls who come to the dance. The 
settings and costumes are inexpensive but colorful, and it is all pleas- 
antly old-fashioned. I overheard a cultivated Argentine lady remark, 
‘This is just the thing to show foreigners — in essence it is genuinely 
ours.’ 

And that, too, is the opinion of the bulk of the audience — solid 
middle-class folk — who unreservedly endorse its loftiness of senti- 
ment. Traits of character of the real gauchos have been refined and 
elevated and disagreeable ones suppressed, until the stage gaucho of 
today actually does embody, in some degree, the national character 
and ideals. Muifio and Alippi have made this field peculiarly their 
own. Muifio has an infectious humor and is so adept at delivering 
salty comments while bubbling with laughter that the playwrights 
plan his roles to this end. Alippi is more reserved in manner, more the 
straight actor; they team fittingly together. 
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Of the second class of popular offerings it is difficult for a foreigner 
to speak sympathetically, or even understandingly. These are the 
comedies and sainetes (short plays with music) of city life, often on 
the waterfront or in conventillos (tenement houses). The language in 
which they are written bears so little resemblance to literary Spanish 
that in unintelligibility it far exceeds anything we call slang. It is often 
incomprehensible to educated Argentines. The character drawing is 
entirely on the surface, and the same personages appear. over and over 
again. The forthright Catalan, the voluble Genoese, the scheming 
Russian (by which is meant a Russian Jew), the excessively stupid 
policeman, the vulgar but good-natured washerwoman, and so on. 
Production is garish, and the make-up of the actors painful in its 
crudity. Yet the audiences — predominantly of the lower middle 
class — enjoy it heartily. 

El Conventillo de la Paloma, by the same Alberto Vacarezza who 
wrote the gaucho melodrama, ran for over 1000 consecutive perform- 
ances on its first presentation. It concerns a gangster’s moll who has 
tried to break away from her companion by moving to a conventillo 
inhabited by poor but ostentatiously honest folk. All of the men fall 
in love with her, to the distress of their wives, except one tough guy 
who, though a bachelor, apparently scorns her. At the climax the 
tough guy puts the gangster to flight, declares he can no longer conceal 
his love, and . . . curtain! 

Occasionally a player of merit emerges from such unprepossessing 
surroundings and by hard work lifts himself to the more serious stage. 
Such a one is Luis Arata, who is now to be ranked with dramatic 
artists, and is appearing in plays of a type far removed from those in 
which he made his start. 


Even through the heat of summer two or three of the popular 
playhouses manage to find audiences for rather amateurish revues of 
the conventional type. In winter there are more of them, of conspicu- 
ously better quality, and in one feature altogether admirable. Argen- 
tina is one of the last great countries where speech remains free, and 
the revue sketches revel in its exercise. 

Sometimes they are funny without being biting. One such satirized 
the exasperating methods of bureaucracy. A humble vendor seeks 
permission to sell ice-cream at the municipal bathing beach, while a 
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mourner requires a permit for burying his father in the municipal 
cemetery. Finally one is formally authorized to inter the deceased on 
the beach and the other to offer his wares in the cemetery. 

A more piquant form is a sort of animated political cartoon. A 
courageous citizen declares he is going to vote for the opposition can- 
didate. After all sorts of obstacles he reaches the ballot-box and de- 
posits his vote with the triumphant exclamation, ‘There, that’s one 
against the government.’ ‘Oh, is it!’ retorts a watcher at the polls, and 
pulls a handle. Out pour several hundred ballots marked in huge let- 
ters ‘A Vote for the Government’. In the manner of the cartoons are 
sketches in which the President and his Ministers may be imperson- 
ated. Quite frequently men in these high positions attend the theatre 
and are the first to applaud their images on the stage. Of how many 
countries could this be reported? 

But the height of boldness is reached in the monologues delivered 
in the Maipo Theatre by Mr. Pepe Arias, from texts of Luis C. Ama- 
dori and Antonio Botta. Pepe is the leading figure in the popular 
theatre. Tall and ungainly he shuffles to the footlights in tattered and 
spattered garments. One eye half-closed and the other full of woe, he 
commences his plaint in a sepulchral voice and with an air of utter in- 
comprehension. Whether he is representing the innocent bystander or 
a citizen whose high principles have overcome his judgment, he emits a 
crescendo of mordant but diverting indiscretion. Not long ago our 
urbane and scholarly Ambassador, Alexander Weddell, in an address 
in Spanish to the University Club of Buenos Aires, compared him to 
Mr. Dooley and Will Rogers, and concluded: 

“Very daring, very penetrating, generally irreverent, the Argentine 
artists are not a whit behind their brothers in the United States and 
are treated with the same wise tolerance by municipal, state and fed- 
eral authorities as in my own country.’ 

By chance, shortly after this speech, a zealous municipal inspector 
decided that for once Pepe had gone too far. Late on a Saturday eve- 
ning an order arrived to close the theatre. After much to-do permission 
was granted for the Saturday and Sunday performances on the under- 
standing that those responsible should present themselves on Monday 
in the City Hall to answer for their misdoings. Much to their surprise 
they were let off without even a reprimand. Who knows whether, in the 
interim, some of the authorities may not have pointed out, ‘Why, 
this is just what we were so handsomely praised for last month!’ 
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Two solid and authoritative castles are products of students in the scene 
design workshop at a Buenos Aires School of Fine Arts. The setting for 
Lucrecia Borgia is the work of Laerte Baldini; Mario Vanarelli designed the 
scene below for Pelléas and Mélisande. 
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Argentina Sono Film — courtesy Cyrus Townsend Brady, Jr. 





Films are still made slowly in the Argentine and under difficulties unknown 
to Hollywood, but the interest in the native output is growing year by year. 
The Latin-American types lend themselves well to the camera as in this scene 
from Viento Norte, starring Elias Alippi. Cyrus Townsend Brady, Jr., calls 
the picture ‘one of the few thoroughly successful Argentine films of 1938’, 
and adds that ‘the costumes, atmosphere and setting are typical of the 
“camp” melodrama of the popular stage at its best’. 








What ‘They Make; What They 
Take 


The Movies in South America 


MORTON EUSTIS 


ATEVER may be said of the quality or the quantity of the films 
\ \ produced in South America — and the bald truth is that there 
is not, at present, a great deal to be said on either score — the vast 
domain south of the Panama Canal seems to be almost as ‘movie 
conscious’ as that territory known as the United States of North 
America. Argentina is second only to the United Kingdom — and a 
close second, too — as a consumer of Hollywood film, and Brazil is 
next in line, with the two countries displaying some fourteen and 
thirteen million feet, respectively, in 1938. Newspapers and magazines, 
from Buenos Aires up to Bogota, are filled with news, chatter and 
pictures from the Hollywood front. Movie stars are mobbed ener- 
getically when they alight from streamlined planes in Rio de Janeiro 
or Santiago. Fashions change overnight as the latest Adrian creation 
sweeps across the screen. And, far more important, women brought 
up in the Spanish tradition of privacy and protection have been 
helped to find their freedom and emancipation through the influence 
of film stories of the lives of women in other countries. The movies, in 
short, have become the principal source of entertainment for the 
masses and the classes, and they have a profound effect on the culture, 
the life and the pocketbooks of the people. 

That Hollywood is well aware of the financial remuneration to be 
derived from the Latin Americas is indicated by the fact that RKO, 
Twentieth-Century-Fox and Paramount, besides wooing them with 
all their regular product, are producing several features a year in 
Spanish for the exclusive use of this market. Hollywood, however, is 
not the only place to recognize the obvious and there is a growing 
demand for increased production facilities and product in South 
American studios. Already in the Argentine, the only country so far 
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in which movie-making can be classed as an industry, the number of 
feature films has increased from 18 in 1936, 30 in 1937, 50 in 1938 to an 
estimated level of 75 or more this year, and overtures are being made 
to secure financial backing from American companies for increased 
native production. Similar attempts have been made by nine other 
countries, all of them unsuccessful to date. The best Argentine films, 
such as Maestro Levita, starring the film favorite, Pepe Arias, or 
Turbién, with Luisita Vehil, star of the Teatro Nacional de Comedia, 
already outdraw the Hollywood pictures in the suburban and provin- 
cial centres, even though they are, it is said, well below American 
technical and artistic standards, showing that the producers and the 
public alike are beginning to sense the importance of creating out of 
their own lives — the life of the cities, the mountains, the ranges and 
the jungles — the material for film presentation. 

The Governments, too, are sensing the power of the medium as 
propaganda and education. In Chile the Institute of Educational 
Cinematography, sponsored by the Government as a division of the 
University of Chile in Santiago, produces and releases cultural and 
educational shorts for use in schools and other centres. The ministry 
in Brazil has subsidized, in a sense, the local — and practically non- 
existent — film industry by requiring every motion picture theatre in 
the country to show one locally made short at each performance. 
(And reports have it that the producers have taken advantage of 
this assistance by turning out such cheap and trashy products that 
the spectators usually arrive late en masse in order not to have to see 
the pictures.) The Ministry of Education of Colombia not only 
sponsors and releases educational shorts, but has ambitious plans to 
build small and modern theatres in 825 municipalities, similar to 
the Cultural Theatre in Bogota, where these pictures will be shown 
free of charge to school children and worker groups. 

These facts, when superimposed upon the psychology of a continent 
that is not only film minded but truly pioneer, lead to the belief that 
the movie industry in South America, little more than a lick and a 
promise at the present time, may one day be a flourishing art and 
business. Perhaps the most encouraging omen to date for the South 
American film industry lies in the fact that the young people every- 
where are beginning to feel the fascination of the form and are showing 
their increasing interest by study not only of the artistic problems 
involved but of the technical, engineering and financial opportunities. 
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Brazilian Music 


From Bumba-meu-boi to Opera and Villa Lobos 


MARIO PEDROSA 


RAZILIAN popular music has its origins in a fusion of three races — 
Indian, Portuguese, Negro. The music of the Indian in Brazil is 
impersonal, a quality which stems from a strangely vague melody, a 
sort of recitative chant. The Negro rhythm is more musically indi- 
vidualized, interpreting a different social state. The Portuguese, by 
contrast, has a personal, lyric note. The two first races have contrib- 
uted mainly rhythmic elements, a method of singing, the dance, en- 
semble movement. The Portuguese introduced the sense of dramatic 
representation. When the Portuguese first landed in Brazil they 
found a people savage and suspicious, but loving the dance and hav- 
ing a strong penchant for music. In the seventeenth century the good 
Father Jean de Lery wrote, ingenuously, that our Indians, like 
Moliére’s M. Jourdain, made music without knowing it. He tells of a 
native festival that he witnessed at which four or five hundred sav- 
ages danced and sang for two hours, and he marvels at the beauty of 
the melody they achieved without recognizing that it was the art of 
music. 

Another old chronicler, Cardim, Portuguese this time, bore signifi- 
cant witness to the value the Indians placed upon music. He tells us 
that the terrible anthropophagi would spare an enemy who knew how 
to sing well and to improvise. This taste for improvised song is an 
established part of the Brazilian popular tradition and is recognizable 
in the cocos de desafio (challenges) of the northeast. These cocos are a 
species of round, where the dancer in the centre sings, while the 
chorus, circling around him, adds the refrain. In these ‘challenges’, 
two singers, troubadours of a sort, hurl poetic invectives at each other 
on a given musical theme and to the accompaniment of their violas (a 
Brazilian guitar with the neck much longer and the sounding-box 
flatter than the Spanish guitar). The challenge goes on ceaselessly 
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until one of the singers, finding no answer, remains silent or declares 
himself beaten. These duels in verse and song sometimes last a whole 
day without interruption. 

The Negroes brought with them their animistic cult, their wealth of 
rhythm and their percussion instruments. The first musical mani- 
festations in their new home were probably religious ceremonies, with 
incantations and magic. Beside these ritual ceremonies, the Negro 
slaves solaced their woes at night, lying on the ground before their 
senzalas (the cabins where they slept), singing their datugues and 
jongos (forms that have disappeared) and the admirable ¢ayeras often 
compared to the spirituals of the United States and the Antilles. 

Portuguese and Spaniards brought with them their melodies and 
their well-formed sentimental songs, the fandangos, the tyrannas, and 
so forth. But the European musical rhythm soon gave way before the 
assimilative urge of their new surroundings and the irresistible quality 
of the Negro rhythms. Little by little Portuguese airs and melodies 
took on the free manner of singing which is Brazilian, which is itself 
produced by the music of the American-Indians and American- 
Africans. The result is music like the modinha and the lunda. 

The modinha is always a love song, sentimental, sometimes pre- 
cious, sometimes even (as in Rio de Janeiro) bordering on the pedantic, 
with a broad rhythm and a more limited form than the saméas. Al- 
ways in a minor key, it is built on two themes — that of the melody 
and that of the refrain. Of all the popular forms, it was the modinha 
that first found a welcome in the salons of society where, about the 
middle of the last century, it met with great success. 

In spite of their diverse origin, it is the rhythm (the Negroes’ prin- 
cipal contribution) which gives to all these varieties their chief na- 
tional quality beside the method characteristic of them all, the repeti- 
tion to satiety of one or two short themes. A peculiar syncopation 
rules in Brazilian music; the rhythm is always very precise and the 
melody never loses its design in spite of its seeming nonchalance. The 
effect is at once sorrowful and sensual, nostalgic and evocative. 

All of these qualities have carried over into dramatic music, the 
popular shows, the autos, the rustic ballets, the pantomimes and, 
finally, the theatre of the streets. The influences here are chiefly Negro 
and Portuguese. The principal popular works of this kind are the 
congado, the bumba-meu-boi, the reisado, the cheganga, the pastoris and 
the nau-catharineta. These popular festivals form a part of the na- 
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tional tradition and reflect in a peculiarly direct fashion the costume 
and the conditions of local societies. 

The congado, as its name indicates, comes from the Congo that 
furnished many slaves for Brazil. It is danced and sung in the open 
air, and is close to a dramatic ballet. The plot is loose, often a mere 
pretext for song and dance, and loses itself in African reminiscence, 
the struggles of Negro kings with their rivals and with white men, 
above all the Portuguese. 

In the bumba-meu-boi, the music is richer and the African and 
Portuguese elements are closer to a perfect fusion. The thematic ma- 
terial is almost inexhaustible, which makes this performance one of 
the most astonishing in all Brazilian folklore. The action lasts during 
an entire night. Given out of doors, the bumba-meu-boi is composed of 
a series of scenes which unfold in the manner of a revue. On the stage 
(the ground) there is always the same personage who acts as a kind 
of master of ceremonies and introduces the numerous other charac- 
ters — both animals and men. The action centres around an ox and, 
although ‘bumba’ is the drum, ‘bumba meu boi’ may be roughly trans- 
lated as ‘dance, my ox’. The ox is the last character to enter. He 
dances, falls sick, the doctor comes and then, saying his farewell, he 
sings a song of astonishing melodic purity, almost classic, as he prom- 
ises to come back next year. 

The nau-catharineta, played in the towns, is an echo in distant 
Brazil of the ancient maritime life in Portugal at the time of the 
struggle against the Moors. It contains beautiful poetry which begins, 
‘I see the Spanish earth and the sands of Portugal.’ The action takes 
place in a sail-boat mounted on wheels in such a way that it can be 
pushed from behind by invisible mechanics. 

Beside these street shows, profane, so to speak, should be placed 
the magic ceremonies and the animistic rites of the Negroes and, more 
rarely, of the Indians. The most important of these, the macumba, 
takes place before an altar full of Catholic gods and saints, but the 
saints have names of African sonority, and they conform to a hier- 
archy somewhat different from that of the Catholic calendar. So, God 
is Oxala; Eichou is the devil; Oxagal is Christ; Ogum, Saint George; 
Oxum, the Virgin Mary; Nhangan, Saint Barbara, and so forth. The 
Negroes fear the Devil more than God, and the cult of Eichou has in 
the macumba a rite more important than any of Oxala. Without the 
songs and the dances there would be no macumba. The saints and the 
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gods have their own musical themes, their choreographic leit-motifs 
and even their graphic symbols. Some of the themes have a strange 
beauty and always an irresistible animistic power and suggestion. 
Against these broad themes, powerful, evocative, mystic, the rhythms 
beat with a violence and an obsessing determination. In the macumba 
there are no spectators, everyone takes part in the ceremonial. The 
most common choreographic step is the sapateio or the datugue. There 
is great variety among the dancers. The most popular are the famous 
bahianas (bahiana is the typical costume of the Negresses of Bahia), 
with their enormous skirts of vivid colors and their long necklaces. 
Each of the principal regions of the country has its particular folk- 
loric orchestration. The choros of Rio, for instance, are distinguished 
from those of Minas by their choice of instruments; the accordion is 
obligatory at Sao Paulo but is not necessary in the north, and so forth. 
In all the variations and all the forms there is, however, a certain con- 
stant. There are numerous instruments of percussion, mostly African- 
Indian in origin, but the principal ones are always the chucalho, an 
enormous rattle of wood or metal filled with stones; the réco-réco, an- 
other sort of rattle; the ganzés; the cachambus; the pandeiros; the 
zabumbas. Then there are xylophones, violins, ophicleides, the cava- 
quinho (a small violin), a series of flutes (some Indian), and so on. 
The great wealth of Brazilian folklore remained unexplored almost 
up to the Great War. Professional musicians and musicologists centred 
their interest in Europe. They seem to have had a sovereign mistrust 
of any anonymous work of creation, any work which had grown, little 
by little, through generations. The scholarly music of Brazil, there- 
fore, especially dramatic music, had little or no relation to popular 
national music. Moreover, if we except the Jesuits who founded the 
first music schools during the early years of colonization for young 
converted savages or young Negro slaves, the scholarly music of 
Brazil began with the establishment in Rio of the Portuguese court, 
in flight before Napoleon, at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Upon his arrival the King, Dom Joao, who loved music, found a 
priest with great musical talent who was, so to speak, the founder of 
the art-music of the country. Padre José Mauricio Nunes Garcia, of 
mixed descent, was born in Rio de Janeiro in 1767. He played the 
cravo and the viola. Dom Joao named him composer of the Royal 
Chapel. He died in 1830 while singing in the church a hymn which he 
had composed in honor of the Blessed Virgin. He left over two hun- 
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dred compositions, almost entirely sacred music. But at the command 
of the King he had written an opera, Le Due Gamelle, the first work of 
the kind written in Brazil. 


The birth of secular and theatrical music in Brazil is closely allied 
to the Portuguese royal house. The son of Dom Joao, the Crown Prince 
Dom Pedro, not only loved music but played the bassoon, the trom- 
bone, the flute and the violin, and composed many pieces, including an 
opera of which the overture was played in Paris in 1832. 

After these tentative beginnings, the lyric theatre in Brazil came 
suddenly upon a period of worldly success unequaled since then. Even 
today there is no name more popular than that of Carlos Gomes, born 
in the state of Sao Paulo in 1839. He was sent to Milan to complete 
his musical education, and soon after his arrival wrote an operetta, 
Se Sa Minga (performed at the Fossete Theatre in Milan in 1866), and 
his only revue, Bella Luna. In 1870 Gomes knew the great triumph of 
presentation in La Scala with his opera, // Guarany. It is said that 
Verdi, who was present at the premiére, said, ‘Questo giovanne comin- 
cia de dove finisco io (this young man begins where I leave off).’ The 
influence of Verdi is distinctly recognizable in the music of J/ Guarany 
but through its subject the work is a reflection of the literary school 
called ‘Indianist’ that flourished in Brazil. The text of the opera was 
inspired by a novel of the same title, whose author, the romantic 
José de Alencar, was the principal figure in Brazilian literature of that 
day. Guarany is the name of an important tribe of Indians in southern 
Brazil, but the hero has not a Brazilian or Indian soul; his language 
does not differ from that of the whites, and he knows very well the 
difficult art of bel canto. Yet sometimes in the orchestral score and 
particularly in the descriptive passages one feels a certain breath of 
the Brazilian land and nature. Gomes wrote a large number of other 
operas, of which the most important are Fosca, in 1872; Salvador Rosa, 
in 1874; Lo Schiavo, of which the text was inspired by an episode of 
Brazilian history, and Condor, played in 1891 with success at La Scala. 

Wagner has also found his disciples in Brazil, and Leopoldo Miguez 
(1850-1902) wrote a music-drama, I Salduni (played at the Lyric 
Theatre in Rio in 1901), which followed very closely the style and the 
methods of the master of Bayreuth. After Miguez, the generation of 
musicians that has grown old since the Great War commenced to turn, 
very timidly at first, toward the sources of popular music. The most 
authentic representative of this movement was Alberto Nepomuceno 
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(born at Ceara in 1864, died in Rio in 1920), a gifted musician with 
fine technical equipment, who was the first to make use of popular 
themes in his symphonic poems. He experimented with an opera, 4éul, 
and wrote the music for a theatrical presentation of Elektra. 

It would be a long and a tedious task to list all the young Brazilian 
composers who have written for the lyric theatre. But among those 
who have delved more and more deeply into the sources of popular 
and folk music, one cannot avoid naming Villa Lobos. In spite of a 
prejudice against dramatic music, he has written several works for the 
theatre, including the operas, /zaht and Zoé. He is also author of a Bib- 
lical opera, Fesus, inspired by Jewish themes, and a music-drama, 
Malazarte (a sort of Brazilian Eulenspiegel), built on folk themes. 

So-called light music has always had great popular favor in Brazil. 
There have been many famous vaudevillists, and numerous authors of 
revues. The trend of this genre, however, is more and more cosmopoli- 
tan. Even the revue, which until recently retained a marked national 
character, has become corrupted by the invasion of jazz and the 
cinema. Of the best days there remain certain famous names such as 
Xisto Bahia at Bahia and Francisca Gonzaga, a remarkable woman, at 
Rio. Among the typical revues of the first decades of this century are 


Forrobodé and Pé de Anjo, a chef d’oeuvre of its kind. 


Popular ‘Theatre in Rio 


HEATRE does not seem to fare as happily as music in Rio, the gay 
{ pune of Brazil, with nearly two million inhabitants. The cartaz 
(play-list) for one September evening (the height of the spring season 
there) showed the following: the veteran Italian, Ermete Zacconi, in 
a repertory of classical plays at the Municipal; at the Gloria, a small 
but modern and attractive playhouse, the leading Brazilian company 
with Raul Roulien in his own comedy, Rodert the Irresistible, which has 
had over six hundred performances; at the Recreio, neither modern 
nor high class, a Portuguese company offering operettas of indifferent 
quality; at the Carlos Gomes, the theatre named after the country’s 
leading opera composer, a Brazilian revue, modest in style though pre- 
sented with spirit; after that, announcements of twenty-three movie 
houses in the centre of the city, most of them large and thoroughly 
modern in appointment, and all giving three, four or five shows daily. 
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Away from the cities in South America, the man on horseback is king. 
This proud horseman was attending a rodeo near Santiago, Chile. 
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Native dancers celebrate a festival on the shores of Lake Titicaca. 
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The Dance of the Conquistadores in Chichicasten- 
ango, Guatemala, with the church in the background. 
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Conquistadores Conquistados 


A Dance of the Guatemala Highlands 


MARGARET SHEDD 


2 awe pRruMs began while it was still dark long before dawn; they 
continued all day and into the dark again. 

The dance, named of the congquistadores, telling the story of the 
last Quiche stand against the Spaniards, acted in the town of darran- 
cas, Chichicastenango in the heart and bowels of the Guatemala high- 
lands, is not to be estimated in terms of the tempi of any other place 
than Chichicastenango. It has been performed in a theatre in Guate- 
mala City, abridged, embellished, beautifully danced before small 
audiences of non-Indians. But no theatre could give the setting of the 
plaza between two long flights of white steps up to the two white 
churches nor the background of skyrocket noise and unrehearsed, 
packed black and red movement of the crowded fiesta of St. Tomas 
at Chichicastenango. 

There is no fiesta like it, the best in Guatemala, land of fiestas, and 
the reason is simply there are no Indians the same as those of Chi- 
chicastenango. What they do is for themselves: the result is absorp- 
tion which is almost ferocious, and a guileless abandon. 

The conquistadores had chosen the end of the plaza near Cal- 
vario Church. Other dances of less duration cropped up here and 
there: dance of the bull; dance of the good brothers (with wings) and 
the bad brothers (with monkey-masks) which annotated the first few 
flights on the terribly high vo/ador; dance of the vaqueros; and the 
solemn jigging of the little horse named Tzijolaz, who after a lot of 
aguardiente, gravely put to his wooden mouth by the alcaldes, 
finally flew to the belltower to the noise of hundreds of firecrackers 
and bombcrackers, ignited at great peril to eyes and limbs. All the 
while the heads of the brotherhoods, cofradias, were meeting in the 
commandante’s office in conclave to drink their special beverages of 
cocoa and corn, or were going out to join the processions which would 
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be marching clear around the market place to give the saints an 
outing, each one in a red cloth shrine sewed all over with money from 
Guatemala and looking-glasses from Japan. Even God got his outing 
from time to time, looking singularly as God ought to look, im- 
perturbable. 

It was, I think, on God’s first excursion that we met the con- 
quistador troupe. Being the most important dancers they were part 
of the introductory procession, the day before the fiesta proper. Our 
car, arriving, was estopped by the parade; there was certainly no 
going forward in the face of the terrific barrage of fireworks, each one 
a prayer whizzing up to heaven on its reed stem; also there was no 
turning back because the cofradia leaders with their ceremonial 
black and red shawls wrapped around them and carrying their tall 
silver ikons, eddied around the car, not for interest in the car, but 
because they wanted to protect the cadal/lito and the dancers from 
our stares and comments. 

My first impression of the dancers was fearsome: the masks with 
golden beards or moustaches, the costumes betasselled, bemirrored, 
beplushed, tawdry in the late afternoon sun, impressive in their very 
tawdriness, the long Spanish curls on conquered and conquerors alike, 
color cerise or purple, and then the hats, fantasies of headdress as 
complex as carved Mayan figures in Chichen-Itza, and, too, the magic 
doll of the sorcerer Ajitz, a duplicate of Ajitz, carried with such 
solicitude that it became, uncommented, the leading character of the 
procession. 

That was my first quick impression. I did not know which was 
Tecum-Uman, the protagonist, nor which Don Alvarado. Someone, 
but a /adino of course not an Indian, told me wrongly that the man 
with three crowns on his head was king of Spain, who was in fact the 
King of the Quiches, a sort of symbol of kinghood, during the dance 
carrying the Guatemala flag. Then they all moved down the steep hill 
below us, and we only saw their indescribable hats, hedged on all 
sides by the stems of the unshot fireworks, and last to disappear was 
the quetzal-bird on top of one headgear, bobbing up and down against 
mauve hills that had seen the real death of Tecum-Uman. 

For this is a dance of death, the most impressive episode when 
Tecum-Uman, the last Quiche warrior, is killed by Don Alvarado. 
His golden face is changed for a mask of dying — that mask expresses 
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not the accomplished fact but death in progress — and he is led around 


the circle of spectators, supported by his warriors. It is a dance of 
dying and of being conquered, but it is not all tragic. The Indians 
watching it laugh a good deal, especially at the conquerors; Ajitz, 
the magic man, with his long whip, makes them jump both before and 
after they conquer and the crowd applauds in its own non-uproarious 
way. 

I have seen another kind of conquistador dance, in northern Persia 
during Moharram. It was pure wailing, the wonderful noisy and 
pageantic mourning that *:« Mohammedan east can perform: men in 
white gashing their heads with knives and beating their own naked 
backs with chain lashes, white horses carrying the tableaux of Ali’s 
captured family, one reaching out for a drink of water only to have 
the hand severed, and a huge silver representation of the hand, the 
terrific and terrifying hoarse shouts, breasts beaten with the exhaling 
of the cry, ‘Ai Ali, Ai Ali’. It was tremendous as a spectacle of the 
emotional release that comes with mourning a defeat, certainly as 
exciting to a great crowd as celebration of victory. But in that Moham- 
medan performance there was never a laugh. 

Some ethnographic theories might be surmised from this recital 
of two different commemorations of defeat. I personally surmise that 
the Mohammedan form was fostered by the mullahs to keep latent 
hates burning. 

Half awake, deeply aware of the drums, I was sure there was no 
urgency to get there; better to wait and slowly feel into the tempo 
of this occasion. Brash anxiety would net very little; that much was 
certain. So breakfast by the fire, which was built and tended in 
unbroken silence by a hotel-boy in the Chichicastenango dress. Once 
he stopped for quite a while and listened and looked out of the door: 
there was a change in the beat, a lighter drum came in. From the door 
we could see a precipitous barranca, and then the lesser but still 
high range before the volcanoes of Atitlan. 


When I got to the square Ajitz was already making his magic on 
the Spaniards. I suppose during the early dark hours and breakfast 
he had been warning the Quiche King of the dream he had about the 
conquest. Now in the golden morning sunlight he was giving the 
crowd a laugh with his antics testing out the power that he and the 
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doll, seated on a chair in the middle of the circle, had over the Spanish 
nobles. He tied a loop in the cord and then crept secretively forward 
and in comic exaggeration got it unawares around the wrist of Don 
Alvarado’s lieutenant. Then he conferred joyfully with the muneca, 
his doll. There was another episode which the crowd enjoyed no end, 
and which is deleted in more urbane productions, where Ajitz and the 
muneca each soiled a handkerchief in a particular way and with them 
bound the mouths of the Spanish captives. 

The crowd was the thing, packed all the way up the flight of church 
stairs and up the two steps into a corridor running the length of the 
plaza. Sometimes a child or even a woman walked across the theatre- 
circle, sometimes a man brought the dancers a drink. The drums, a 
fife and a gourd-marimba stood just on the edge of the circle; hands on 
the music changed now and then; the music ceased when a recitative 
began. It was the Quiche Rey who did a good deal of the reciting. He 
and his two sons sat ceremoniously when he was silent and on his right 
the Spaniards not actively performing, on his left the Quiches. Just 
now while Ajitz, the muneca and two Spaniards held the stage the 
others — of the dance and of the crowd — were waiting. A child, not 
costumed, unless the beautiful pueblo dress is called a costume, stood 
between the knees of Tecum-Uman. 

In fact the pueblo dress of Chichicastenango is basically the same 
as the costume of the dancing Quiche warriors, the pants with a sort of 
short apron over them, in the case of the modern Indians black wool 
embroidered in red, magenta, purple, on the dancers made of cos- 
tumers’ plush and embellished with gold braid, fringe and tassels and 
most of all with mirrors, to catch the sunrays, ‘sun he king’ as a 
taxi-driver near me explained. The pants reach the knees, leaving 
exposed the magnificently developed leg muscles. From the shoulders 
to the waist a tunic, and the sleeves are borrowed from the conquerors 
with epaulets and military cuffs, but the Quiche king and Tecum- 
Uman wear capes. 

About the masks: although differences between Quiche and Span- 
iard were hazy as to hair — in all cases long dyed curls — and even 
parts of the costumes, the masks were in every case distinct. The 
effect of the Spanish masks was that they were copies of copies of 
copies, too new looking and yet somehow keeping these three hundred 
years the original impression which the conquistadores themselves 
had made — narrow faces, long, aquiline, handsome noses, golden 
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beards pointing rather upward, but no foreheads, adding up to greed 
and pride, topped with a fine version of the grandee’s plumed hat and 
supplemented by the swagger used throughout the dance by the 
Spaniards. Their military trousers had a stripe of red down the side. 
They carried swords as against the bow and arrow symbol and the 
little shield, like a large cookie cutter, that were the Quiche weapons. 
The shields were also timpana, coins fastened inside and clinked in 
rhythm to movement or declamation. 

A man on the volador — not very high up — had fallen and broken 
his back. However the audience of the conqueror dance did not leave 
their places; now was the episode, repeated maybe seven times, in 
which Don Alvarado’s lieutenant escapes the wiles of Ajitz, and they 
waited to see him recaptured. That they already knew what were the 
immediate and the final outcomes was no deterrent. 

A padre came out of his patio, which being next the church was 
filled at all hours with the processions ready to form or returning, 
with the unused skyrockets stacked up in a corner, and at one side of 
his gate the marimba playing continuously for the street dancers, 
stopped only when a viola and chirimia carried on. The padre had not 
come out for any of this but because they called him when the drunken 
man broke his back. The Indian groaned, the padre helped the police 
to put him on a stretcher and picked up the little satchel that is 
always ready for Extreme Unction, and the dance of the conquered 
went on unabated a few feet away. 

But now the conquerors escaped; they tore off the scarves and 
bonds and a great pitched battle was raging between all the men of 
Tecum-Uman and all of Alvarado’s. Back and forth a figure dance, 
first two and two, then two on one side against one on the other and 
so on, with the marimba and drums together building up very slowly 
but with certainty to the climax of Uman’s death. 

A German family had apparently driven in from their finca. Their 
car, sturdy and shiny but not pretentious like most Centralamericano 
cars, was parked right in the middle of the crowd. The man stood on 
his running board looking. He said loudly for whoever would listen, in 
that Spanish with a German accent so common here, ‘For thirty 
years I have lived in this country and I have never before looked at 
this dance, and now only because I cannot get my car past this 
crowd.’ 

Just then Tecum-Uman received the sword thrust that finished 
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him. His warriors, and quite a few of the audience too, crowded around 
and put the mask of death on him. Ajitz with his red and gold face, his 
cerise coat and purple curls followed the death procession mourning, 
crying like a child. The crowd was very quiet and the firecrackers had 
stopped for a moment, although we could see across the square that 
that was probably because the caballito was beginning his breathless 
climb to the belltower. As a matter of fact at the very final moment 
of Tecum-Uman’s death we had volley after volley of firecrackers of 
our own, shot straight up from the Calvario steps and some landing 
on top of the German’s car, who then climbed into it. 

After the death of Tecum there were the sons of the Quiche Rey 
to be captured, and the warriors, and many processions of defeat. 
All the while the sun began to get lower. Behind the white churches, 
the sky which had been gray was abruptly very blue. The clear late 
light played up the brilliant embroidery on the black clothes of all 
around. God and Tomas and an uncatalogued local saint presided at 
the top of the steps to the big church; pretty soon they would be taken 
inside and kissed worshipfully goodnight. Now all around them people 
crowded talking to them mutedly. Nobody, drunk or sober, made 
much noise; only the drums were still unquiet. In the dusk two men 
with torches rode the volador. 

There it was, the plaza at dusk and that persistent dance which 
seemed as though it would never end. I know, the churches were there, 
and the police station, and several men knowing much more about 
their traditions than the Indians themselves, and foreigners who made 
money on tourists and coffee; but in the quickening dark you could 
only notice the alert quiet dignity of that packed crowd of Indians 
around the dancers. The place was theirs; simply they acted and 
watched the measured story of their decline, sadly yes, merrily too, 
and above all with profound, unabating attention. 

At four tomorrow morning Don Alvarado, Tecum-Uman and 
Ajitz alike, unmasked, will be trudging off ten or twenty miles to 
scratch at vertical mi/pas which belong to somebody else. At least, 
wherever they go, there are always the volcanoes behind them or ahead. 
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\ church at Cuzco, Peru a town that was once the centre of the mighty 
empire of the Incas. All through South America the Catholic Church was a 
pioneer in the arts and in education. You find the marks of talented, priestly 


in South America, in all the native festivals, there is that commingling 
ot Catholic ritual peo? pagan symbol and story which indicates the way 
that the Indians accepted the new creed without abandoning their old gods. 
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Descendants of the Indians of the Inca Empire still gather in the market 
place in La Paz, Bolivia, to sell their wares to strangers or to barter them 
among themselves. Their most popular products are hand-woven ponchos 
and rugs of gorgeous colors. But the markets offer foods and grains, house- 
hold wares, textiles and trinkets in great variety. 
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The Audience on the Road 


A Calendar for the Summer Traveler 
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HERE would be little use in making this year’s travel calendar fit 
Tae pattern of other years. There are not many places left in Eu- 
rope to which the theatre-minded traveler could go in a festival spirit. 
Moreover, even in England, France, Sweden and Switzerland, plans 
are late this year and the notes on these countries that follow will bear 
rechecking with later programs and news reports. Germany, obviously, 
is omitted, as is Austria, the old beloved. 

Instead THEATRE ARTS starts off on a gay new tack southward. 
There is once again the calendar, somewhat shortened, which Rose 
and Miguel Covarrubias made up of Mexican festivals two years ago, 
so that if the traveler starts on his way towards the new countries 
where THEATRE ARTS goes adventuring he may have a first stopping 
place. This year’s additions are in South America. The calendar, 
attractive as it is, is not yet complete. It is, in a way, an invitation to 
South American friends to make it more complete and more alluring 
next year. It needs no more than a glance at the offerings to believe 
what Carleton Beals says and to want to know the countries better: 

‘All the Western Hemisphere nations, though they have venerable 
traditions — to the south more venerable than our own — are new 
countries and therefore lands of hope. The hearty smell, the rough 
and tumble, the hullabaloo, the democratic brazenness, the man’s-a- 
man atmosphere of the frontier, still surge over these lands to bespeak 
largess of opportunity, a spirit of progress and experimentation. How- 
ever refined certain sections of the different populations have become, 
old though the traditions . . . nature flows strong in the vein of the 
folk; the tide of mighty rivers, the patience of vast deserts, the sinister 
murmur of great jungles, the strong sinews of mighty mountains, the 
starry visions of lofty plateaus — all these monumental facets of earth 
and water and sky have their reflected glories and bitternesses in the 
lives and spirits of the peoples. Always there is a vast horizon.’ 

— from America South, by Carleton Beals (Lippincott). 


ENGLAND by Baliol Holloway; Richard III, 


PRIL 3-September 16, or 23 (Strat- directed by B. Iden Payne, with set- 
A yord). Shakespeare Memorial gs by D. J. Finley; Othello, Twelfth 
Festival opening with The Taming Night, The Comedy of Errors, Corio- 
of the Shrew, directed and designed by /anus, and Much Ado About Nothing, 
Komisarjevsky. Repertory includes to be performed for the Shakespeare 
As You Like It, directed and designed Birthday Celebration, April 22. 


April 23-May 28 (London). The 
London Musical Festival, includi 
over fifty performances, orches 
choral and chamber concerts; 
ballet and classical = Concerts b 
the London Symphony, the BBC. 
Symphony and the London Philhar- 
monic, conducted by Toscanini, Bruno 
Walter, Sir Thomas Beecham and 
others; soloists: Myra Hess, Kreisler, 
the Lener and Griller Quartets and 
others; choral works by leading Eng- 
lish choirs. Seven Beethoven Con- 
certs at Queen’s Hall conducted by 
Toscanini. International Opera at 
Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells. 
Services with special music in West- 
minster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and St. George’s Chapel. Festival of 
English Church music in Albert Hall. 
Serenade Concert in the Great Hall of 
Hampton Court Palace. 

April 24-29 (Isle of Man). Manx 
Music Festival. 

May 15-20 (Blackpool). Interna- 
tional Dance Festival. 

May 18-20 (Buxton). Music Festi- 
val. 

Fune 1-Fuly 15 (Lewes, near Brighton). 
Sixth opera season of the Glynde- 
bourne Mozart Festival will include 
performances of Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni, Le Nozze di Figaro and Cost fan 
Tutte, Donizetti’s Don Pasquale and 
Verdi’s Macbeth. 

June 10-17 (Canterbury). Music 
and Drama Festival, featuring a new 

lay by Dorothy Sayers on the Faust 
wade, serenades in the cloisters and 
a performance of Sir Sydney Nichol- 
son’s opera for boys’ voices, Children 
of the Chapel, sung by the Cathedral 
choristers. 

Fuly 8-15 (Kenilworth Castle in 
Warwickshire). Pageant with the 
castle as a setting, staged by Anthony 
Parker. 

Fuly 17-29 (Haslemere, near Lon- 
don). Dolmetsch Music Festival. 
Chamber music of the sixteenth to 
eighteenth centuries played on instru- 
ments of the period. 

Fuly 31-August 14 (Bath). Sum- 
mer sessions at the Little Theatre, 
Citizen House. Public performances 
of classic and modern plays in the 
Little Theatre and the Pump Rooms. 

August = 23 (Buxton). 
Theatre Festival. 
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September 3-8 (Hereford). Three 
Choirs Festival. 


FRANCE 


ay 6-8 (Orléans, Domremy and 
M Amiens). Pageants, processions, 
church ceremonies and dramas on the 
traditional fete of Joan of Arc. 

May 24 (Les Saintes-Maries, Pro- 
vence). Fete of the Holy Maries, the 
oldest church festival in South France. 
Pilgrimage to the tomb of the gypsy 
saints, pageants, games. 

Fune-September (Vichy). Music, op- 
era and drama festival under the di- 
rection of René Chauvet. Pitts San- 
born, music critic of the World Tele- 
gram, reported as follows about last 
year’s programs: ‘Something to suit 
every imaginable taste. “Classical 
Concerts”, an orchestra of 100, a 
chorus of 90, eminent soloists and an 
array of conductors . . . a diversity 
of operas and operas-comiques and 
operas-bouffes . . . a profusion of bal- 
lets, open-air concerts and also spoken 
dramas .. . rarities of opera grand 
and light that one may not run across 
in a month of Sundays. . . . The stu- 
dent of the musically unusual or those 
of us who are merely curious cannot 
but find Vichy a most rewarding 
field.’ 

Fune 5-8 (Fréjus). Festival of Saint 
Francois; plays in the arena. 

Fuly 14 (Carcassonne). Gala per- 
formance in the ancient theatre of 
the Cité. 

Fuly 25-26 (Sainte Anne D’ Auray). 
The best-known of the Breton Par- 
dons, with an impressive procession of 
Pilgrims up the Scala Sancta. Other 
important pardons are: June 23-24, 





Old Roman theatre at Orange, France 
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Saint Fean-du-Doigt; June 29, July 4, 
Plougastel and Daoulas; July 9, Brest; 
July 16, Roscoff, Pont L’ Abbé; July 26, 
Fouesnant; July 29, Guingamp. 

Fuly 29-31 (Orange). Presentations 
in the ancient Roman Theatre. 

Fuly 70 (Bussang, Vosges). Festival 
performances of Le Mystére de Fudas 
Iscariote and C'est le Vent at the 
Théatre du Peuple. Also on August 6, 
13, 15, 22 and 28. 

August 8 (Embrun). Middle-Age 
mystery play, La Fille de Rolande, by 
artists from the Comédie-Frangaise 
and the Odéon. 

August 20 (Carnac). Festival of the 
Menhirs; historic procession and Breton 
dances. 


ITALY 
prit—May (Naples). Opera season 
A at the San Carlo Theatre. 

April 20-May 10 (Syracuse). Clas- 
sical performances of Euripides’ Hec- 
uba and Ajax at the Greek Theatre. 

April 27-Fune 7 (Florence). Fifth 
Florentine Musical May. 

May 1 (Taormina). Classical dances 
in the Greek-Roman Theatre. 

Fune (Florence, Gubbio and Ostia). 
Repertory of Latin plays performed 
in the Roman Theatres. 

Fuly (Bologna). Opera in the Piazza 
del Barraccano. 

Fuly (Venice). Festival perform- 
ances of Goldoni’s and Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

Fuly-August (Frascati, Milan, 
Naples, Palermo, Pavia, Rome, Tri- 
este, Turin and Verona). Popular 
opera in festival settings. 

Fuly 2 and August 16 (Siena). The 
Palio — historic horse race and pag- 
eant in the piazza. 


SWEDEN 
AY 20-21 (Stockholm). Open-air 
festival of the Swedish Theatre 
League at Skansen and Djurgarden, a 
feature of the Djurgard Fair. 
July-September (Stockholm). Open- 
air performances of some of Sweden’s 
most popular musical plays in the 
Skansen, the park overlooking the 
city. 
Fuly 2 (Graénna). Festival with folk 
dancing and gymnastics. 
Fuly 2,9, 16 (Ostersund). Arnijot, a 
play with musical interludes by the 


Swedish composer W. Peterson-Ber. 
ger, will be performed at the open-air 
theatre on the island of Frésén with 
cast of 200 performers from Jamt. 
land. 

July 8&9 (Ramsele). Fale Bure; 
Ring, a dramatic and musical play of 
the Middle Ages, outside the mediae. 
val church. 

July 18, 20, 22, 24 and 26 (Visby), 
Spectacular performances of the medi. 
aeval musical play, Petrus de Dacia, 
staged in the church ruins of §, 
Nicholas; produced under the man. 
agement of the Royal Opera in Stock. 
holm; performers from the Royal 
Dramatic Theatre. Also August 9, 0 
and II. 

August (Stockholm). Royal Opera 
performances of operas and operettas, 

August 1-6 (Stockholm). Inter. 
national Folk-dance meeting organ. 
ized by the Svenska-Ungdomsringen 
for Bygdekultur (Swedish Juvenile 
Ring for Rural Culture). More than 
twenty nations will be represented 
and 3,000 people will take part. 

August 5-6 (Laholm). Open-air 
pageant of Swedish history. 


SWITZERLAND 
M*. 13-15 (Thun). Bernese Can. 
tonal Singing Festival. 

May 18 (Beromiinster, near Lucerne), 
Historic Ascension Day cavalcade, 

June 3, 4,10, 11, 17 and 18 (Méi- 
éres, near Lausanne). Jean Morax’s 
comedy, La Servante d’Evoléne, with 
music by Gustave Doret, presented in 
the open-air Théatre du Jorat. 

June 8 (Fribourg, Einsiedeln, Ap- 
penzell and in the Létschen Valley), 
Corpus Christi processions in ancient 
costumes. 

July 1 to September 30, Wednesdays 
and Saturdays (Einsiedeln). Presen- 
tations of the religious play, Th 
Great World Theatre, in the Abbey 
Square. Cast of over 200, 

July 9, 16, 23 and 30 (Interlaken 
and Altdorf). Open-air festival per- 
formances of William Tell. 

Middle of Fuly to beginning of 
September (Lucerne). Second Inter- 
national Music Festival. Toscanini 
directing several symphony concerts, 
and Verdi’s Reguiem, with choir, 
soloists and orchestra. Other eminent 
conductors and soloists. 
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LOOKING SOUTH 


MEXICO 

we real theatre life of Mexico is 
7h its festivals. With its mixture 
of races and its almost universal 
Catholic tradition, the country has 
built up a unique expression of artistic 
and religious feeling through folk 
ceremonies. There are a few purely 
Pagan festivals left; but even these 
are tinged with Christian influences 
and are based on stories, and use 
costumes, out of Spain and Spanish 
tradition. The vast majority of the 
festivals in Mexico arise from a re- 
ligious event, notably those that take 
place around Lent and Easter; they 
are performed on holy days; and they 
commemorate a church figure — Christ 
or the Virgin Mary or the village 

tron saint. 

The following list of these religious 
feasts and the scattered Pagan cere- 
monies is small in comparison to the 
vast number actually held every year. 

May 3 (Cordoba). Festival on Holy 
Cross Day, in the Aztec village of 
Amatlan, within walking distance of 
Cordoba. Dances and other amuse- 
ments. 

May, Pascua Chica, a changeable 
date (Chalma). One of the many Festi- 
vals in the Sanctuary of the Lord of 
Chalma, the most difficult of access 
and the most beautiful of Festival 
homes. The feasts are pure Indian, 
and are almost completely untouched 
by alien influences because to get to 
Chalma you must walk for two days, 
finding your accommodations where 
you can, usually on the ground. There 
are Festivals in Chalma also on Sep- 
tember 29 and from January I to 6. 

July 16 (Villa Obregon). Festival to 
the Virgin of El Carmen, with local 
Indian dances in the churchyard. 

August 15 (Milpa Alta, an Aztec 
village outside Mexico City). Annual 
Festival. 

September 1-8 (Los Remedios, near 
Mexico City). Festival to the Virgin of 
the Remedies. The last day is the big- 
gest, with a fair, great crowds and 
dancers. 

October 7, or first Sunday after Oc- 
tober 3 ( Tlacolula, village near Oaxaca). 
Festival. It continues Monday in 
nearby Santa Maria del Tule. The 
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beautiful ‘Feather Dance’ is per- 
formed. 

November 2 (Fanitzio). In this vil- 
lage, built on an island in the south- 
Pacific state of Michoacan is a pure 


Indian ceremony. It reaches its climax 


at midnight when a large communal 
offering is made to the forgotten dead 
whom the ceremony commemorates. 
You can get to Janitzio only by canoe. 
A guide and permission to attend are 
necessary. . 

December 8 (Patzquaro). A large and 
colorful Festival to Our Holy Mother 
of Health, to which Indians come 
from all over the state. Dances. 

December 9-12 (Guadalupe, suburb 
of Mexico City). The most important 
and most crowded religious festival 
in Mexico. Dancers gather in every 
chapel during the night of the 11th, 
and at 4 in the morning the Virgin 
is serenaded. Early morning is the 
most beautiful and least crowded 
time. Many of the dancing partici- 
pants return to the town on New 
Year’s Day for further ceremonies. 

December 24 (Queretaro, capital of 
the state of the same name). Festival, 
during which the Holy Family, angels 
and other Biblical characters parade 
through the decorated streets. 

Fanuary 29, 1940, or last Sunday in 
January (Tonatico, Aztec village dedi- 
cated to the Sun, a few miles outside 
Ixtapan). Festival with dancing, fire- 
works and a market. 

February 1940, week before Ash 
Wednesday (Tzintzuntan, old Tarascan 
city). Festival to the Lord of Rescue. 

February 1940, before Ash Wednes- 
day (Huejotzingo). One of the best of 
Pagan Festivals, centring around the 
exploits of a famous and much ad- 
mired bandit of Colonial days, Agustin 
Lorenzo. The Carnival lasts three 
days and during every minute of the 
time the village is alive with people 
and resounding to the continuous 
noise of guns and rifles. 


ARGENTINA 
6 ¥ HEARD people speak Spanish in 
I Buenos Aires; otherwise I might 
as well have been in New York. 
Buenos Aires has subways. It has 
3,000 taxicabs. It has two and a half 
million people. There is running ice 
water and a radio in your hotel room. 





= 


“Just to think, my dear, 





that a 


word 
spoken in the first act could cause all that 
harm!’ — from Atlantida, Buenos Aires. 


There are shops as smart as anything 
on Fifth Mates Go down to Times 
$y get someone to speak 

ish to you and that is Buenos Aires. 
. . - But if Buenos Aires is New York 
by day, it is something of Paris at 
night.’ — from Sailing South Amer- 
ican Skies, by James Saxon Childers 
(Farrar and Rinehart). 

April 14. Pan American Day. 

May 25 (Buenos Aires). Celebra- 
tion of the Declaration of Argentine 
Ind ence, Parade reviewed by 
the President and his Ministers. For- 
mal opening of the opera season at the 
Teatro Colén. 

July 9. Declaration of the Congress 
of Tucuman formally proclaiming in- 
dependence of Argentina (1816). 

August 30. Dia de Santa Rosa, 
patron saint of Latin America. 

October 12. Dia de la Raza (Colum- 
bus Day). 

November 11 (Buenos Aires). Dia de 
San Martin, patron saint of the city. 

November 11. Dia del Maestro 
(Teacher’s Day) on the anniversary 
of Sarmiento’s death. 

December 15. El Pesebre, the start 
of the Christmas festivities in the 
villages and small towns. Créches are 
put up in the homes; guns, bombs and 
skyrockets are set off in the village 
squares. (Celebrated in many of the 
rural districts of South America.) 

December 25. Pacuas Floridas 
(Christmas) is celebrated in Latin 
America in the midst of summer. 


BOLIVIA 

6 ow TO Bolivia. Multiply Swit- 
N zerland by 35. Make its moun- 

tains bleak and barren, three times as 

high and ten times as picturesque; top 

their loftiest peaks with eternal snow. 
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Quena players, Bolivia. Woodcut by E. 
Aoiz (courtesy Pan American Union). 


. . » People three or four cities with 
children of the Spanish conquerors, 
and surround these with villages of a 
legendary race. Fantastic, but true. 

“Long before the white man there 
were the gold mines of the Incas. 
Later they found a mountain of sil- 
ver, and the old Indian village of 
Potosi became the richest and gayest 
mining town in the world, a city of 
150,000 people. When the mines were 
exhausted, Potosi became a ghost. 
Now the old town of Oruro has be- 
come a metropolis of tin. Bolivia has 
more than half the world’s supply.’ — 
from N.B.C. broadcast by Edward 
Tomlinson, reprinted in Listener’s 
Digest. 

August 6. Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 1822. 

November 1. All Saints’ Day — 
honoring the dead. 

November 5-11 (Copacabana, on the 
shore of Lake Titicaca). Fiesta in honor 
of the Holy Lady of Copacabana, 
one of the most spectacular religious 
festivals in South America. Pageants, 
Indian dances, processions, elaborate 
tribal rites and music, which forms 
the keynote of all Bolivian fiestas. 


BRAZIL 

7 BELIEVE that Rio is the most 
beautiful city I have ever seen 

. . « it is beauty solely because it is 

beauty; there is nothing of history to 
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help it. When one looks at Athens, 
one sees not only Athens, but one 
hears Plato and Sophocles and Aes- 
chylus. Rome is more than merely the 
new city and the ruins of the old; 
Rome is a tradition and the love of 
that tradition and can never be seen 
as a city only. But I know nothing of 
the history of Rio; there is nothing 
out of the past to make me see more 
than I see; there is only beauty.’ — 
from Sailing South American Skies, by 
James Saxon Childers (Farrar and 
Rinehart). 

September 7. ‘Cry of Ypiranga’ — 
celebration of the Brazilian Inde- 
pendence in 1822. 

Fanuary 6. Dia de Reyes — Feast 
of the Magi (observed throughout 
Latin America). 

February or March, for 4 days 
before Ash Wednesday (Rio de Janeiro). 
Mardi Gras. ‘The strangest charac- 
teristic of the Carnival in Rio,’ as 
Hugh Gibson expresses it in Rio 
(Doubleday, Doran), ‘is that the 
people enjoy themselves. Another 
curious thing is that nobody has ever 
succeeded in describing carnival.’ All 
authorities agree, however, that it is 
one of the most colorful carnivals in 
the world. Special songs are composed 
for it each year by the Negroes of the 
Independent Kingdom on the bare 
rock of the Morro de Salgneiro. 
Everyone in Rio adopts the costume 
prescribed — one year they are all 
sailors, another apaches. On the first 
night private parties are given which 
anyone can attend; on the second 
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A Ranch in the Argentine, lithograph by 





Gregorio Ibarro in the Fernén- 


night there is dancing in the streey 
and in all the hotels; on the third day 
there is a great procession with ‘ 
taken part in by people from all oye 
the country, and the King of th 
Carnival is crowned; on the fourth 
day the scene shifts to the 

Onze, the Negro section, where the 
Ranchos lead a procession in fantastie 
costumes, and African witch doctor 





and Negresses from Bahia entertaiy « 


with native songs and dances qj 
night long. Throughout the whol 
carnival bands play day and night 
and students walk through the streets 
strumming guitars. (Mardi Gras js 
observed all through Latin America) 


CHILE 
6 HILE is a strip 2,800 miles 
+ and 100 aie wide. For = 
miles below Peru, not a tree or sprig 
of grass will grow of itself. A shower is 
a miracle. Here is copper and nearly 
all of the world’s nitrate of soda. In 
the valleys of the south they grow 
grapes and peaches, plums and pears. 
Toward Cape Horn are forests and 
lakes, timbering and fishing, and the 
ski country of the Other Americas 
with fine hotels like those of British 
Columbia.’ — from N.B.C. broadcast 
by Edward Tomlinson, reprinted in 
Listener’s Digest. 


‘THE ANDES are terrific moun 
tains. I don’t feel about the Rockies 
or the Alps or even the Himalayas as 
I feel about the Andes. Somehow you 
feel as if you have a chance with the 
others, but the Andes you feel are 
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dez Blanco Museum, Buenos Aires (courtesy Pan American Union). 
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Fiesta in Huancayo, Peru, a woodcut by Fosé Sabogal (courtesy Pan American Union). 


about what God intended them to be. 
They are terrific and if you have never 
been humble before you will be when 
you look at them and see them going 
up and up, and you not going any- 
where except in a train; you feel hum- 
ble, believe me you do: they make 
you.’ — from Sailing South American 
Skies, by James Saxon Childers 
(Farrar and Rinehart). 

May 21 (Valparaiso). Anniversary 
of the naval battle of Inique. Big 
naval parade. 

June 29. Day of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, the patron saints of the fisher- 
men, celebrated in all the ports by 
religious processions and pageants. 

July-September. Famous Chilean 
rodeos in cities, towns and villages. 

September 18-19 (Santiago). El 


Dieciocho — Two-day fiesta to com- 
memorate Independence Day; church 
services, military review, carnival 
festivities. 

October 12, Dia de la Raza, and Dia 
de la Primavera — carnival celebrating 
the Day of the Latin Race and the 
Day of Spring — parade of floats, mas- 
querade balls, as at the Mardi Gras. 

November 1. Dia de Los Muertes — 
Day of the Dead. Observances similar 
to Decoration Day in the United 
States. 

December 8. Dia de la Virgen. 

January 20 (Santiago), Dia del 
Roto Chileno— anniversary of the 
battle of Yungay, 1839. A nationalis- 
tic fiesta held in the Plaza Yungay 
in honor of the bravery of the roto, the 
native Chilean vagabond. 


COLOMBIA 

a 11. Corpus Christi. Tiny trees 
are planted in the main squares of 

all the small towns and every kind 

of animal is paraded through the 

streets to symbolize the earthly para- 

dise. 

Fuly 10 (Bogoté). Anniversary of 
Declaration of Independence, 1810. 

August 7. Anniversary of the Battle 
of Boyacd, 1819. 

November 21. Celebration of the 
founding of the Republic of New 
Granada, 1831. 

Fanuary 6 (Popaydn). Dia de Reyes. 
Century-old Spanish Autos Sacra- 
mentales (Biblical plays) are staged in 
the churches to celebrate the Day of 
the Magi. 

Good Friday (Popaydén). Most fa- 
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mous of a series of religious proces- 
sions held during Holy Week. 


ECUADOR 
co is interesting because it 
is different from other places 
and because it is sincere. It is not like 
the island of Malkin in Holland, for 
instance, where things are different 
but where it is all staged for the tour- 
ist. Ecuador has few visitors and those 
who come on the cruise boats see only 
Guayaquil and Guayaquil isn’t inter- 
esting; it is like any other big city. 
You have to get on the train and start 
for Quito before Ecuador becomes 
Ecuador.’ — from Sailing South Amer- 
ican Skies, by James Saxon Childers 
(Farrar and Rinehart). 











Indian musicians in Ecuador (both drawings 
on this page by Xavier Cugat from his The 
Other Americas, Edw. Marks Music Corp.) 


June 24. Indian Festivals of San 
Juan. 

August 10. Dia de la Independencia 
de la Republica. 

October 9. Dia de la Independencia 
de Guayaquil. 

November 3. Dia de la Independencia 
de Cuenca. 

February or March. Mardi Gras. 

December 28-Fanuary 6. Carnivals 
and processions to celebrate the Fies- 
tas de los Inocentes. 


PARAGUAY 
ay 14-15. Dia de la Indepen- 
dencia. 
August 15. Dia de la Virgen de la 
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Asuncién, commemorating the found- 
ing of the capital city. 

September 21. Spring Festival, a 
students’ carnival. 

October 12. Dia de la Raza, Colum- 
bus Day. 

November 25. Constitution Day. 

February 13. Dia de San Blas, 
patron saint of Paraguay. 

March 1. Day of the Heroes, in 
memory of Mariscal Lépez. 


PERU 
‘I ASKED a friend who was born and 
reared in Lima to show me the in- 
teresting places of the city. He took 
me to lunch at his club. Later we 
drove out and watched a polo match. 
That evening we dined at another 
club and went to the theatre. The 
next morning I asked him to show me 
the most interesting sights of the 
city. “ You know — the kind of thing 
you read about in travel books,” I 
said. . . . After three days of it, and 
I was still begging for something in- 
teresting, he said: “What would you 
show me ‘interesting’ if I were to 
visit you in Birmingham? Can’t you 
understand that Lima is no different 
from cities in the United States? Lima 
has an older history than your cities; 
otherwise there is no difference.”’ — 
from Sailing South American Skies, by 
James Saxon Childers (Farrar and 
Rinehart). 


‘IT NEEDED a fine eye for country 
(for Pisco Gabar) to cross half a 
dozen of the great herring-bones of 
ravines and ridges lying with their 
heads up against the main range and 
their tails in the Brazilian forest. 
Pisco Gabar travelled partly by in- 
stinct and partly by enquiry from oc- 
casional Indians. A compass was use- 
less, since most of the time he was 
travelling in the only direction allowed 
by the ribs of the herring, which was 
never at any given moment the direc- 
tion in which he wanted to go. Move- 
ment for men and animals was ap- 
pallingly hard. A day’s march was a 
scramble up from a gorge, a laborious 
working in zig-zags through semi- 
tropical forest, where the mincing 
steps and high-carried heads of the 
llamas well expressed their taste for 
such vulgar luxuriance; rough tram- 
pling over the scrub above the tree- 


line; and a rush over the barren hil 
top in order to get out of the wind ang 
down into shelter for the night; 
camp — twenty miles across-country 
from the previous camp, but not mor 
than three by the straight line of » 
imaginary tunnel.’ — The Salvatign 


of Pisco Gabar, by Geoffrey Houg. 


hold (Chatto and Windus, London) 


May 1. Dia del Trabajo, Labor Day. | 
May 2. Aniversario de la Batalla dy + 


2 de Mayo. 
June 11 (Cuzco), Corpus Christ 


observances and celebrations of the | 


harvest. 


Fuly 28. San Martin’s proclamation | 


of freedom for Peru, 1821. 


August 6. Anniversary of the Battk | 


of Junin. 


August 15. Fiesta de la Asunciinds 


la Virgen. 

August 30 (Lima). Fiesta of Santa 
Rosa de Lima, the only American 
woman to be canonized. Elaborate 
procession as the Saint’s body is 


borne through the streets of Lim | 
and showered with rose petals by the | 


populace. 
September 24. Festival of Our Lady 


of Mercy, patron saint of the Peruvian | 


army. 


October 28. Procesién del Setior te | 


los Milagros. Climax of a series of 
religious festivities in honor of the 
miraculous Saint. 


January 6 (Tiabaya, nearArequipa), | 


Pear Festival. 


Monday before Easter (Cuzco). Great | 


religious procession of Pilgrims from 
all parts of Peru in honor of Our Lord 
of the Earthquakes. 





A typical Argentine peasant dance. 
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‘Village Circus’, 





courtesy Pan American Union 
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THE CULTURAL THEATRE, BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 


The Ministry of Education in Colombia has built this charming motion pic- 
ture theatre in Bogota as an example of what they hope to offer in 82: 
municipalities of the state. These theatres are one factor in an educational 
program under the auspices of the motion picture section of the Ministry. 
Each unit seats 350 and includes a library as well as an auditorium. W her- 
ever possible the theatres are built in open spaces with public tennis courts 


and recreation grounds adjoining them. 
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/MONTREAL REPERTORY 
| THEATRE 
| fe a world that feeds on phrases 
| I’ Brooks Atkinson provided a feast 
_ when he wrote that ‘the theatre inter- 
| prets men to one another’. Many men 
have tried to say the same thing in 
articles, in lectures, even in books. 
But it is said most effectively when 
in fine plays, on the stages of our 
theatres, men of one way of life are 
actually interpreted to men of other 
nations or of different ways. 
In the Montreal Repertory Theatre, 
a French group and an English in- 
dependently but jointly work together 
under the leadership of a talented, 
creative leader, Martha Allan. The bi- 
lingual groups are not equally divided, 
the English has been consistently 
larger than the French. But the French 
Section has been working intensively 
not only as an acting and producing 
but as a playwriting group, building 
up a new repertory of original Cana- 
dian plays in French. Last year this 
Section won the Sir Barry Jackson 
Trophy at the Dominion Drama Fes- 
tival with an original play called 
Maldonne, by Arthur Prévost, and a 
new enthusiasm as well as a large ad- 
dition to their membership encour- 
, ages them to defend the title with 
another original play this year, Regain 
d'Amour by Mme. Iréne Vigeant. 
This seems a propitious moment to 
open an active campaign for a new 
building to house the two-part Mon- 
treal Repertory Theatre together 
with its workshop and the school for 
the theatre which is a part of the 


; 





general scheme. The plan for a theatre 
building is not altogether new. It has 
been in Martha Allan’s mind for a 


long time and has advanced to the 


point where an architect’s preliminary 
drawings give the project a fine air of 
reality. There is also a lease ratified by 
the City of Westmount for a forty- 
year grant of land to the organiza- 
tion, tax free. And as further evidence 
of practical progress, there is in the 
bank a considerable fund toward 
building expenses, enough to make a 
good nest-egg. The only thing that 
remains to be done is to raise the 
balance of the money and to build the 
theatre. But that theatre, when built, 
must be built right, adequate to the 
needs of the double company, of the 
school, the workshop, of a theatre 
library and exhibition rooms. It 
should be — what all such buildings 
nowadays aim to be — a community 
art centre with a theatre as a focus. 

In order to attract gifts toward a 
building fund for such a theatre, how- 
ever, the Montreal Repertory Thea- 
tre should be able to present to the 
citizens of Montreal, and to all the 
friends of the theatre in Canada, a 
record of accomplishment good enough 
to serve as a sound foundation for any 
building erected upon it. 

Here is, in a general and informal 
way, the record that is provided. 
About ten years ago, Martha Allan 
and Sir Andrew Macphail were dis- 
cussing unhappily some new evidence 
of the lack of friendship between the 
French and the English citizens of 
Montreal. Attempts to break down 
national differences by business unions, 
joint religious works or political enter- 
prises all seemed doomed to failure. 
The arts had never had the opportu- 
nity to serve as a common meeting 
ground. ‘Let’s try the theatre,’ said 
Martha Allan. ‘There’s your theatre,’ 
said Sir Andrew, as they passed Moyse 
Hall in the McGill University Library. 
‘The McGill Entertainments’ were 
the first year’s result: three produc- 
tions in French, three in English, sup- 
plemented by music and dance. 

The next year Sir Barry Jackson 
visited Canada, and his name and 
enthusiasm for the theatre were enough 
to achieve a successful mass meeting 
in the interest of organizing a theatre 
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group. Martha Allan, Margaret Ang- 
lin, Sir Barry Jackson, Morgan 
Powell, the dramatic editor of the 
Montreal Star, and Sir Andrew Mac- 
phail launched the campaign. The or- 
ganization was incorporated as a non- 
profit group, bi-lingual, devoted to the 
encouragement and performance of 
theatre, dance, music and all the cor- 
relating arts. The first year’s list 
showed 329 members. Work has gone 
on, season by season, growing stead- 
ily ever since, although the inadequate 
accommodations available have made 
it impossible to develop many of the 
‘side-lines’ most necessary to the com- 
pletion of the project. Today the 
membership is many times 329. 

The M.R.T. is notable, among 
other things, for the fact that it has 
no committees. There is a Board of 
Directors who are reported to be avail- 
able at all times when advice or help 
is needed, and who are responsible in 
a general way for the finances of the 
organization, but they have no oe 
in the practical running of the thea- 
tre. The consideration of manuscripts, 
the selection of plays, the casting and 
direction, are all in the hands of a 
‘triumvirate’, that is to say, of Martha 
Allan, the director; her assistant, 
Cecil West, in charge of the technical 
school, the publicity and the depart- 
ment of design and construction; and 
Filmore Sadler, director of the School 
of the Theatre, producing director of 
the Summer School and himself a fine 
actor. The permanent staff consists of 
a secretary, a box-office manager 
with two assistants, a production 
manager and a stage manager. The 
French Section, also known as Le 
Mont-Royal Théatre Frangais, Inc., 
has its own associate producing direc- 
tor and a secretary, but uses the same 
technical and production staff. 

There are several membership clas- 
sifications — the same in both the 
French and the English sections — 
with an interesting variant on the 
usual plan. Instead of the more ex- 
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pensive memberships getting the bet- 
ter seats they get two days’ booking 
poy at the box-office, whichsounds 
ike a mighty good idea from many 
points of view. 

The joint organization has a record 
of almost unbroken activity. During 
a single season, for example, from 
October to June, there was a full per- 
formance, in French or English, of 
either a full-length play or a program 
of one-act plays on an average of 
every fourth day including Sundays 
and legal holidays. Between twenty 
and thirty rehearsals are the mini- 
mum allotted to each production. A 
large part of the labor goes into the 
thirty performances of the six major 
productions, but the training and ex- 
perience gained each year in the 
minor presentations is felt in the im- 
proved quality of those productions. 

A straw vote a year or two ago 
indicated that the audience consid- 
ered the productions of Libel! and Lady 
Precious Stream the best of the 
M.R.T.’s list. Martha Allan casts her 
own personal vote for the French 
production of André Obey’s Noé, the 
North American premitre of this 
charming play. 

Each section of the M.R.T. has its 
own program magazine, The Cue in 
English and Le M.R.T. Frangais. The 
foreword of the January 1939 issue of 
the latter indicates the esteem in 
which Albiny Paquette, Ministre, and 
Jean Bruchesi, Sous-Ministre, hold 
the theatre: 

‘Le théatre, qui est avec le chant 
et le dessin la manifestation la plus 


‘primitive de l’art chez un peuple, de- 


vient, 4 mesure que celui-ci grandit 
en civilisation, son divertissement le 
plus raffiné. 

‘Un gouvernement dont la politique 
tend a étre humaine, doit donc mé- 
nager une part choisie de ses faveurs 
a ceux des citoyens qui jouent le 
réle louable et périlleux d’occuper les 
loisirs de la nation. 

“On trouvera ici une preuve de cette 
préoccupation constante de celui des 
ministéres provinciaux, qui, dans 
ensemble de |’organisation adminis- 
trative, a l’enviable fonction de veiller 
a ce que la lumiére de I’art brille d’un 
feu toujours plus vif chez nous.’ 

A few year-by-year notes from the 
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production diary give a good impres- 
sion of the quality and range of the 
material presented. 

1930: Three major productions, The 
Perfect Alibi, Candida, The Constant 
Wife. 

1931: The first French major, La 
Sourtante Madame Beudet. 

1932: Following The Adding Ma- 
chine, the first workshop evening, 
with six Canadian one-act plays, two 
of them in French. 

1933: Hamlet, Henri Ghéon’s The 
Marvelous History of St. Bernard, Noé, 
Twelfth Night. Thé Regional Compe- 





MRT Francais gave the North Ameri- 

can premiére of André Obey’s Noé. 
tition of the Dominion Drama Festi- 
val won with How He Lied to Her 
Husband. Twenty-five one-act plays, 
twelve English originals, ten French 
originals. A one-act operetta with 
lyrics and music both by Montrealers. 
School of the Theatre organized. 

1934: Hedda Gabler, Dangerous Cor- 
ner, Romeo and Fuliet, produced both 
at Montreal and Ottawa. Playwriting 
group added to the School of the 
Theatre. Dominion Drama Festival 
Regional Award won by Les Deux 
Couverts and an original play by 
Martha Allan, 4// On a Summer's 
Day, the first play to win the Sir 
Barry Jackson Trophy. 

1935: Major productions, Man with 
a Load of Mischief, Back to Methuse- 
lah, When Ladies Meet, Pierrot the 
Prodigal, Tom Sawyer, Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

1936: Regional Competition won 
with The Dark Lady of the Sonnets. 

1938: On Approval, presented, after 
Montreal, at Plattsburg, N. Y., Corn- 
wall, Ont., and Quebec. 

1939: A record peak with 1510 
double memberships. 

The record of the M.R.T. Frangais 
turns more and more to original 


French-Canadian plays. In additic, | 
to Henri Ghéon’s La Vie Profonde g, 
St. Frangois d’ Assise and Pirandelj, 
Chacun sa Vérité they have, in ly 
than two seasons, piled up this fi, 
total of original Canadian plays; 
Don Fuan, de M. Ernest Pallasciy 
Morin. 

Le Gouvernement est Renversé, de 4 
Guy St.-Pierre. 

Un Mari pas Banal, de Mme. Gastice + 
Le Médecin de I’ Ame, de Mle. Andre 
Basiliéres. 

Maldonne, de M. Arthur Prévost, 

Le Billet de Sweepstake, de M. Rober 
Choquette. 

Trio a Quatre, de M. Louis Francoeur, 
L’ Amour en Vacances, de M. Arthy | 
Dansereau. 
Une Grosse Nouvelle, de Mme. Ge. 
maine Guévremont. 

La Crevasse, de M. Henri Letondal, 
Bien Fol Que S’y Fie, de M. Léopold 
Houlé. 

Such a record as this, a composite 
of ambition, cooperation, high stand. | 
ard and achievement, should makethe | 
best possible basis for a campaign to | 
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raise the necessary funds for the new | goyn: 


theatre. But fund-raising is always 
and everywhere a problem, and noone 
can say to another, ‘This is the way 


their 
hand 


“hance 


to do it.’ In Robert Sherwood’s notes | way; 


to the sources of Abe Lincoln in Ih. 
nois, he tells someone’s story of Lin 


at h 
imag 


coln commanding a group of New | the | 
Salem volunteers in the Black Hawk | symp 


war. Lincoln did not know the correct 
military form of the order to climba 
fence, so he said simply, ‘The com 
pany will now fall out and will im 
mediately fall in again on the other 
side of the fence!’ This might be a 
good a direction as any to suggest to 
Miss Allan as she stands with her 
company before the only barrier to 
the new Montreal Repertory Theatre. 





Father Malachy’s Miracle is the MRT 
entry in the 1939 Dominion Drama Festivél. 
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VENEZUELAN SAGA 
Venezuela, by Erna Fergusson. 

Knopf: $3. . 
© BOOK of travel in Venezuela 
N could have served this special 
issue better than the one with which 
Ema Fergusson has followed her 
| Guatemala and Fiesta in Mexico. A 
the | god travel book should do three 
Mto | things: for voyagers who know the 
new | country, it should deepen and verify 
Ways | their impressions; for those whose 
ont | handbags are packed, it should en- 
way |hance the eagerness to start on the 
tes | way; for men and women who stay 
at home, it should stimulate the 
imagination enough so that, closing 
New | the book, there remains a sense of 
awk | sympathetic acquaintance with the 
Tet | new people, their land and their tradi- 
aba | tions, their ways of daily life, the 
om- things they dream of for their nation’s 
im | future. All of this Venezuela gives the 
reader in friendly, readable fashion 
€ a and in as good a measure as so many 
tt things can be, crowded into 350 pages. 
het One of the countries of the world 
f © = most richly endowed by nature, most 
tre. beaten by man with war and taxes, 
sickness and civil strife, Venezuela re- 
mains to most of us, even to her near 
neighbors, even it seems to many 
Venezuelans, a fascinating question- 
‘mark among lands and peoples. The 
Venezuelans have a background of the 
highest idealism and freedom, ex- 
pressed in the life and teachings of the 
tational hero, Simén Bolivar; a fore- 
found of almost unequalled tyranny 
under Gémez; new hopes of progress 
under the present President, Lépez 
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Contreras. Out of these, young Vene- 
zuelans are trying to formulate for 
themselves a philosophy of life and of 
politics. Here, as in most South Amer- 
ican countries, it is the young men 
who are doing the thinking. Politics 
seems to have taken the place of foot- 
ball at these southern universities 
where, it must be remembered, a 
young man is mature and takes his 
share in the problems of maturity 
much earlier than in the north. In 
Venezuela they have done not only 
most of the thinking but evidently 
most of the talking, so much so that 
after inviting all the young rebels — 
many of whom had been exiled — 
back to the country on his accession, 
Lépez Contreras dispensed formally 
with the society of many of them 
within a short while. Miss Fergusson 
describes a meeting at Valencia with 
a group of artists deeply interested in 
politics, believing firmly in freedom of 
speech and of the press, but able to 
look at the whole situation with de- 
tachment: 

*““You see,” said one as he refilled 
my glass, “when that amnesty was 
declared, they flocked home, talking 
twenty-four hours a day, and all non- 
sense. I know because I was one of 
them. We debated Mexican Socialism, 
Russian Communism, Trotskyism, 
the chances of emulating New Deal- 
ism. We thought everything was possi- 
ble, including woman suffrage, ejidos, 
prohibition, a national theatre, and 
trial marriage.” 

*“Te’s the worst national disease,” 
laughed another, “talking too much. 
If those boys had kept their mouths 
shut they could have accomplished 
wonders. All their talk did was to 
scare the conservatives into fits.””’ 

Many of these young people, how- 
ever, have already discovered that 
plowing the fields, building roads, 
schools, hospitals, working in the oil 
wells and garnering the profits for 
native use, harnessing the waters from 
the great streams to serve the arid 
lands — in other words, developing 
agriculture, a mechanical skill, an 
educative and a medical process on a 
level with advanced thinking — can 
do more for Venezuela than miles of 
brave talk. 

Miss Fergusson traversed the coun- 


try from end to end, by rail and bus, 
by boat and plane and motor car; she 
stopped at the cities and the villages, 
clim the mountains, sailed down 
the rivers. And from the description 
that she gives, you know that she has 
the gift of making friends and starting 
the tongues of strangers, for her rec- 
ord is as much what she hears as what 
she sees. More than that, it gives you 
a useful running comment on the 
books that opened the past of Vene- 
zuela and its current history to her. 
It is pleasant to find a traveler who 
gives the authors who have made her 
a easy something more than a 
ine of small type in a bibliography at 

the end. 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


FAMILY OF JAMAICA 
The Family of the Barrett, by Fean- 
nette Marks. Macmillan Com- 
ok, pean 
a clue to a dominating influence 
in the background of Elizabeth 
Barrett’s family history probably 
sent Jeannette Marks down to Jamaica 
originally to forge a final link in her 
story. But Jamaican links have a magic 
way of never being the last but always 
of becoming the first in a chain; and 
so, instead of the familiar account of 
men, books and events that shaped a 
poet’s life and poetry, we have a 600- 
page documented story called The 
Family of the Barrett, a Colonial 
Romance. 

It begins centuries ago when the 
first Barrett left England along with 
other fortune seekers in the West 
Indies. It ends when most of the great 
fortunes gained in the West Indies 
had been lost, when generations of 
Barretts had died in Jamaica, where 
they had felt the full force of earth- 
quakes and hurricanes and tidal waves, 
of revolution and the uprising of 
slaves, of changes in import and ex- 
port, and all those other forces work- 
ing through nature and in the minds 
of men which make colonial life ad- 
venturous. One branch of Robert 
Browning’s family, by a strange chance, 
were Jamaicans too, and this interests 
Miss Marks very much. And naturally, 
since Jamaica and the power it wields 
over the people who live there is 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
DRAMATIC CRITICISM 
5. R. Littlewood $4.00 
DUBLIN THEATRES & THEATRE CUSTOMS 
(1637-1820) Le chad Stockwell 3.75 
way wet WAT BAY _— 
' wana 1. a; AN ACTRESS 
by Katharine Cornell es told to 
. Sedgwick 3.00 
we A yy ae WORLD me PLAYS ax 
HOw | 10 che BROADWAY 
Howard & Criswell 1.00 
x** 
N WAY 
Fone es & Hart 2.00 
LITTLE FOXES 
Lillian Hellman 2.00 
THE STARS BOW DOWN 
Gordon Daviot 1.50 
THEY WALK ALONE 
Max Catto 1.25 
AS LIGHT 
Patrick Hemilton 1.25 
ROOM FOR TWO 
Gilbert Wakefield 1.25 
OMEDIENNE 
Ivor Novello a”) 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 

















Just Published 


THEATRE FOR 
CHILDREN 


By Winifred Ward 


Director, Children’s Theatre, Evanston, Ill. 





A comprehensive, practical book on 
the choice and production of plays 
for child audiences. It discusses or- 
ganizing a theatre, writing and 
selecting material and the technique 
of direction and production. Of espe- 
cial value is a classified, annotated 
list of recommended plays. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 








Order a copy of 
STANISLAVSKIPS 
An Actor Prepares 
in its third printing 
from your bookdealer or from 


Theatre Arts, Inc. 
40 East 49th Street, New York 


Price $82.50 
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| have served a useful purpose. 


really the protagonist of her story. | 

The first 200 pages of The Family of 
the Barrett contain a most remarkable 
account of the life and habits, the 
economics, the religion, the relation 
between the races and the general 
quality of life on the island, the slow 
rise of cities and their disappearance 
in a night, to be followed by other 
cities that disappeared again and were 
rebuilt or again superseded. Almost 
another 200 pages go by before Eliza- 
beth Barrett becomes an active fea- 
ture of the book’s life, and even then 
it is not the poet who appears. In 
fact the poet is sedulously kept out of 
the book so that the daughter of the 
Barretts, the daughter of the ancient 
child of Jamaica, may stand forth out 
of the pages, as indeed she does. Miss 
Marks takes it for granted that any- 
one who reads the book will know 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Rob- 
ert Browning and their poetry, will 
probably know, too, the legend that 
has grown up about Edward Barrett 
Moulton-Barrett, Elizabeth’s father, 
and his relation to his daughter. It is 
a part of the book’s intention to deny 
this legend by the evidence of fact, to 
assert that Elizabeth Barrett was 
herself influenced by opium, then a 
drug commonly taken to ease the 
pain of tuberculosis, from which she 
suffered, and to declare that her 
father was in no sense guilty of the 
lust ascribed to him. Perhaps not. 
Miss Marks makes out a good case in 
his favor. But in spite of this, she 
leaves Mr. Barrett, with all his kind 
heart and his prayers, one of the most 
distinctly unpleasant human beings 
it is possible to imagine, a tyrant, a 
sensualist so afraid of his senses that 
he would not hear of marriage for any 
of his children and never forgave those 
who did marry, a bully, in fact, de- 
cidedly not worthy of defense. But if 
Jeannette Marks’ interest in his de- 
fense has brought into being this very 
interesting history of life on the 
island of Jamaica during the days of 
the great plantations, during the days 
of slavery and of that sudden high 
fever of love for humanity that ruined 
Jamaica, even Edward Barrett Moul- 
ton-Barrett and his tyrannical life 
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Announcing 


the release for non-professional 
tion of THORNTON WILDERS Pg 
Prize Play a. 


OUR TOWN 


One of the greatest and most 

guished plays in all modern arenas 
duction at present restricted in Certain | . 
cities. Write for details. 


New Plays 


for immediate release 


MRS. O'BRIEN ENTERTAINS 
SPRING MEETING 

DEAR OCTOPUS 

HERE COME THE CLOWNS 
DAME NATURE 

THE MERCHANT OF YONKERS 


Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


Tonight at 8:30 Glorious 
Tovarich The Lady Hes « Heat 
A Woman's a Fool The Jest 

(To Be Clever) Prologue to Glory 
People at See Washington Jitters 
An American Tragedy All the Living 
Murder in the Cathedral! Mystery at Greenfinges 
The Fireman's Flame Spring Dance 
Time and the Conways Night Must Fall 


French Without Tears Libel 


Reflected Glory The Firebrand 
George and Margeret Call It « Dey 
Amazing Dr. Clitter- johnny Johnson 
Her Master's Voice 
Abie’s Irish Rose Res ae F 
The Far Of Hills ee ee 
r Fresh Fields 
Pride and Prejudice 
Ladies of the Jury The Guerdsman 
, The Wind and the Rein 
Ah, Wilderness - 
The Bishop Misbeheves 
Mary of Scotland Saentn 
There's Always Juliet Sauering he Calls 


Late Christopher Bean The Shining Hour 


~ aang Grove Counsellor at Law 
‘oo fen Appeerence Petticoet Fever 

e First Legion Both Your Houses 
Ceiling Zero The Show-off 
The Credle Song The First Year 
Creig’s Wife Double Door 
Kind Ledy Once in Lifetime 
Green Grow the Lilecs Paris Bound 
Of Thee | Sing Philip Goes Forth 
Accent on Youth As Husbands Go 
Hay Fever Candlelight 
oe = 
Is Life Worth Living? ‘eet scene 
Yes, My Darling School for Husbands 

ughter Dangerous Corner 

| Heve Been Here Lady Precious Streem 


Before Post Road 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angele 
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Kungl. Dramatiska Teatern 





August Strindberg’s The Folklunga Saga is one of the popular productions 
in the repertory of the Royal Dramatic Theatre in Stockholm. The designer 
of the production is Sven-Erik Skawonius; the director Olov Molander. 
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ROCHESTER SUMMER 
STUDENT THEATRE SCHOOL 


410 Emerson Street Rochester, N. Y. 
Entire Student Company 
LEONARD ALTOBELL, Director 
Recently with 
“LE THEATRE DES QUATRE SAISONS” 
(of PARIS, FRANCE) 


STUDENTS! Learn to act by actual experience 
gained by active participation in at least five pro- 
ductions of our Summer Season. 


ENTIRE CAST AND COMPANY MADE 
UP OF STUDENT ACTORS! 


Send for our Catalogue Explaining in Detail 
our Unique STUDENT STOCK COMPANY 


Fourth Stock Season: June 10-Sept. 2 


f The 


Theatre-in-the-Woods 


The most beautiful open air theatre in America 
AND APPRENTICE SCHOOL 
8 WEEKS’ SEASON 
COMMENCING JULY 1st 
8th Season of Light and Grand Operas 
— Musical and Dramatic Training, for 
Serious and Talented Students 
“APPEAR WITH PROFESSIONALS” 


Greek Evans, Director 
Mme. Henriette Wakefield, Voca! Dept. 


(25 years Met. Opera) 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone NOR. 2057 
| = # 























ROCKPORT 
THEATRE COLONY 


Direction of 
GEORGE W. JOHNSTON 
Professional training offered through ten weeks. 


Two terms: six weeks and four weeks. Starts 
June 21 for fifth term. 


NINE PRODUCTIONS SCHEDULED 
TWO NEW PLAYS 
TRYOUTS 


Scholarships available. Enrollment limited. 


Address all inquiries to 


DAVY JONES’ LOCKER 
Rockport, Massachusetts 

















The PENINSULA 
PLAYERS 


Summer Theatre Colony 
in Wisconsin's North Woods 


on the shores of Green Bay 
FIFTH SEASON 
The colony offers unusual advantages to an apprentice 
group. 


@ Actual i with professi 
Theatre and Theatre in a Garden. 


@ Participation in every phase of theatre work. 
Music Dancing Sports 
8 weeks: July 6-August 26 
For catalogue address 
CAROLINE B. FISHER 
P.O. Box 509, Hollywood, California 





| cast in the Wharf 













‘See for 


| 


Yourself 


Plays with and without music now 
in New York, and some to look forward 
to, with a list of those that have closed 
| since the last recording. Date of opening 
appears in parentheses after the title. 
Plays reviewed in this issue are 
| marked*. 





| ON THE BOARDS 
HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26) Olsen and 


Johnson’s rowdy revue with stooge ac- 
companiment. 


KISS THE BOYS GOODBYE (Sept. 28) 
smart farce-comedy in Clare Boothe’s 
acrid vein. Helen Claire as a Southern 
cutie comes off with honors. 


OSCAR WILDE (Oct. 10) by Leslie and 
Sewell Stokes. An outstanding perform- 
ance by Robert Morley and a picked Eng- 

| lish cast in an adult play. 

ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS (Oct. 15) 

by Robert E. Sherwood. A great figure 

| embodying great ideals in a play worthy 

| of its subject and movingly performed by 

Raymond Massey. First production of the 
Playwrights’ Company. 


LEAVE IT TO ME! (Nov. 9) top flight Cole 

Porter musical. Victor Moore hilariously 

| embroiled in foreign affairs. With Sophie 
| Tucker and William Gaxton. 


| THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE (Nov. 23) 
Rodgers and Hart's tuneful skirmish with 
a classical theme, featuring Jimmy Savo 
and Teddy Hart as twin Dromios. Jo 
Mielziner’s witty sets highlight an im- 
mensely popular but somewhat disap- 
pointing show. 





OUTWARD BOUND (Dec. 22) a revival of 
Sutton Vane’s voyage to the Beyond. A 
moving ensemble achieved by an all-star 
cast, including Laurette Taylor. 


| 


| MAMBA’S DAUGHTERS (Jan. 3) Ethel 


Waters scores in the Heyward play about 
South Carolina Negroes. Produced and 
directed by Guthrie McClintic. 


| THE PRIMROSE PATH (Jan. 4) racy 

| humor and mutual affection in a family 

| addicted to the oldest profession. Helen 
Wesley, Betty Garde and Betty Field. 


| THE GENTLE PEOPLE (Jan. 5) Irwin 
Shaw's Brooklyn fable of the revolt of the 
meek. A Group production with Sam 
Jaffe, Roman Bohnen, Elia Kazan, Fran- 
chot Tone and Sylvia Sidney. 


THE WHITE STEED (Jan. ro) by Paul 
Vincent Carroll. Tyranny and intolerance 
routed by wisdom and Irish wit. Barry 
Fitzgerald as the kindly Canon. 


SET TO MUSIC (Jan. 18) Beatrice Lillie at 
the top of her form in a sketchy revue 


mainly by Noel Coward. With Richard | 


Haydn. 


THE AMERICAN WAY (Jan. 21) Kauf- 
man and Hart’s spectacular saga of Ameri- 


can life. With Fredric March and Flor- 


ence Eldridge. Donald Oenslager sets an | 


Ohio town on the stage of the Center 
Theatre. 
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Do as they all do — get 
costume & drapery fabric; 


come BY WAU Beep it 


142 West 44th St. - New Y 
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THE FORTY -NINERS 


Chase Barn Playhouse 
Whitefield, New Hampshire 


Carl Allensworth, Managing Director 
Beatrice Beach Macleod, Director 
announce 
THE FIFTH SEASON OF THEIR APPRENTICE 
SCHOOL JULY 11-SEPTEMBER 3 
Limited to twenty students who desire to work in 
close association with a professional company 
Intensive course of study under the direction of 


KAY McKEARIN 
Putney School 


Putney, Vermont (until June 15) 


Full information and prospectus sent on request 











ANN WALKER, M.A. 


Private coaehing in the Speech Arts 
for Stage, Screen, Radio, Television 
and Opera. 
Students: Thorough preparation for act- 
ing from pantomime, voice, speech, inter- 
pretation and cultural background to 
finished production. Voice, Relaxation, 
Building, Projection. 
Professional Actors: Coaching in roles. 
Special Work for Teachers 
and Directors 
Summer Course, Juty-Aucust 
Write or telephone for appointment 
Circle 5-7174 


39 WEST 55 STREET, NEW YORK 
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New Plays 





What a Life 


Comedy by Clifford Gold- 
smith 


(Not yet available for non- 
professionals ) 


Books $1.50 each 
Air Raid 


Verse drama in one act by 


Archibald MacLeish 
Books 75c each 


American 

Landscape 
Play by Elmer Rice 
Books $2.00 each 


Shadow and 
Substance 


Play by Paul Vincent Car- 
roll 


Books $2.00 each 


(In paper, 75 cents each) 


On Borrowed 
Time 
Play by Paul Osborn 


(Not yet available for non- 
professionals) 


Books $2.00 each 


Whiteoaks 


Play by Mazo de la Roche 


(To be released for non- 
professionals June Ist) 


Books $2.00 each 
* 


SEND FOR COMPLETE BASIC 
CATALOGUE —SELEGTED 
LIST OF HIGH SCHOOL PLAYS 
—AND OUR NEW PERIODI- 
CAL LEAFLET “STAGE 
PRACTICE , FREE UPON 
APPLICATION 


* 


DRAMATISTS 
PLAY SERVICE 


6 East 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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See for Yourself, continued 


ONE FOR THE MONEY (Feb. 4) decora- 
tive, sophisticated revue with Nancy 
Hamilton author and leading comic. 


Costumes and sets by Raoul Péne du 
Bois. 


I MUST LOVE SOMEONE (Feb. 7 
Nancy Carroll in a heavy-handed period 
farce by Jack Kirkland and Leyla Georgie. 


STARS IN YOUR EYES (Feb. 9) Jimmy 
Durante and Ethel Merman in ‘exubelant’ 
form riot through a cheerful Wiman musi- 
cal. 


THE LITTLE FOXES (Feb. 75) Lillian 
Hellman’s ruthless attack on predatory 
greed given a flaming performance by 
Tallulah Bankhead. With Patricia Col- 


linge. 


* 

THE SWING MIKADO (Mar. 7) Chicago 
Federal Theatre production, staged by 
Harry Minturn with Swing arrangements 
by Gentry Warden. Negro cast. 


VAUDEVILLE SHOW (Mar. 2) produced 
and directed by Frank Fay. With Mr. 
Fay, Elsie Janis, Eva LeGallienne and 
Smith and Dale. 


* 

AWAKE AND SING (Mar. 6) revival of 
Clifford Odets play. Produced by Group 
Theatre. Settings by Boris Aronson. Di- 
rected by Harold Clurman. With Morris 
Carnovsky, Luther Adler, Julia Adler, 
Phoebe Brand and Art Smith. 


7 

FAMILY PORTRAIT (Mar. 8) by Lenore 
Cowan and William J. Cowan. Producers: 
Crawford, Tuttle and Skinner. Directed 
by Margaret Webster. Settings by Harry 
Horner. With Judith Anderson, Miss 


Webster and Evelyn Varden. 


THE HOT MIKADO (Mar. 23) another 
Negro version of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta. Producer: Michael Todd. With 
Bill Robinson. 


* 

THE PHILADELPHIA STORY (Mar. 28) 
comedy by Philip Barry. Producer: 
Theatre Guild. Directed by Robert Sin- 
clair. Settings by Robert Edmond Jones. 
With Katharine Hepburn. 


THE FLASHING STREAM (Apr. 10) 
London success by Charles Morgan. 
Producer: Victor Payne-Jennings. With 
Godfrey Tearle, Margaret Rawlings, 
Felix Aylmer. 


THE HAPPIEST DAYS (A pr. 11) by Char- 
lotte Armstrong. Producer: Courtney 
Burr. Staged by Marc Connelly. With 
William Harrigan, Uta Hagan, John Cra- 
ven, Russell Collins. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


WHAT A LIFE (A pril 13, 1938) by Clifford 
Goldsmith. George Abbott's expert direc- 
tion of a cast of youngsters headed by 
Ezra Stone enlivens a comedy of high- 
school days. 


PINS AND NEEDLES (Dec. 25, 1937) 
Labor Stage in a vigorous left wing 
revue directed by Charles Friedman, with 
music by Harold J. Rome. 


FOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933) sordid 
details of life among Georgia crackers, 
now in sixth year. 
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CENTRAL CITY 
OPERA HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION 


(University of Denver) 


announces its 


EIGHTH ANNUAL 
PLAY FESTIVAL 


July 15 through July 29, 1939 


The historic Teller House, owned and 
operated by the Association, opens 
June 15, 1939. All Colorado Scenic 
Highways lead to Central City. For in- 
formation, ticket reservations and hotel 
accommodations, address 1624 Tremont 
Place, Denver, Colorado. 


The old stone Opera House was erected 
in 1878 through lavish donations from 
pioneers in ‘The Little Kingdom" 
where fabulous mines had caused the 
Gold Rush of 1859. It was restored in 
1932 and dedicated as a monument to 
their memory, and to the memory of 
great actors of the last century who 
“played The Silver Circuit’. The 
series of Play Festivals was inaugurated 
by Robert Edmond Jones. These dis- 
tinguished annual productions have 
been directed by Mr. Jones, Frank St. 
Leger, Richard Aldrich and Jed Harris. 


Further details of the 1939 Festival will 
appear in Theatre Arts Monthly. 











Mohawk Drama Festival 
and INSTITUTE 


founded /935 by Mand Mrs. Coburn and Dixon Ryan Fox 


Charles Cobutn, Director 


Chartered by the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York 


Fifth Annual Summer Session 
Eight Weeks: July 3 to August 26, 1939 
Exceptional training in Festival plays with dis- 
tinguished professional company and faculty 


Walter Hampden, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Fred 
Stone, Frances Starr, Eugenie Leontovich, Burgess 
Meredi Thomas M , James Kirkwood, 
and others. 


Sheldon Chene History; Weightman-Smith, 
Design; irene andl Phyllis Marmein, Choreography 
and Ballet; Edward L. Carroll, Chairman, and 


Four students completing two sessions with highest 
distinction are eligible for salaried positions with 
the Festival the following summer 

Write Institute Registrar for illustrated brochure 


mm UNION COLLEGE, Schenectady, N.Y. ccc 





A Unique School of the Theatre 
July 3 —Sept. 3 
NO CLASSES! 


Intensive Rehearsals and Public 
Performances Only 


20 MASTER-APPRENTICES 
affiliated with 
NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 
Casino Theatre 


These advanced students will work under a special 
director and the director of the Casino Theatre and 
participate in 
3 Plays by the Apprentice Group 
2 Plays by the Casino Theatre Company 

Also 3 additional apprentices interested in stage 
management, scene building, painting, etc .working 
regularly under the designer and technical director 
of the theatre 


For tuition and reasonable living expenses 
address Helen Arthur, 22 East 55 St..N. Y¥. C. 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 





RICHARD BENNETT 


: America’s greatest stage actor will accept 
a limited number of dramatic students who 
have had experience on the stage. It is 
Mr. Bennett's plan to cover motion picture 
technique and eharacterization of stage 
roles. He will use as examples many of the 
great roles he originated. Mr. Bennett 
will interpret Stanislavsky’s* method for 
the American actor. Joan Bennett is 
scheduled to assist her father in motion 
picture technique the week she is sched- 
uled to play for him in his Summer Stock 
Company in New Hope, Pennsylvania. 


* Mr. Bennett was one of Stanislavsky's favorite 
American actors, 


THE BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE 


New York Office 2 E. 45th St., New York City 
St. John Terrell, Mer. MUrray Hill 2-5888 
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5th ANNUAL SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVA = 


—_ 
ne 
@ AT ASHLAND, OREGON, AUG. 4th to 12th T 





@® TAMING OF THE SHREW 
@ HAMLET 
@ COMEDY OF ERRORS 
@ AS YOU LIKE IT 
DIRECTION ANGUS L. BOWMER 
Produced in the world’s only civic Elizabethan theatre. Sponsored by the Ore- 


gon Shakespearean Festival Assn. Pres., Dr. Walter Redford, Pres. Southern Ore. M 
gon College of Education; Hon. Pres., Charles A. Sprague, Governor of Oregon 


@ SEVERAL MAJOR ROLES open to experienced non-professionals 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL, ASHLAND, OREGON 


- —— —— —. 
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NEW THEATRE a THE 
| cent ew NEIGHBORHOOD 
SCHOOL BROADWAY DRAMA FESTIVAL! 
A Non-Profit Progressive Organization (une 12-17, incl.) p L A y HH O U S E 
SUMMER TERM JUNE 5-JULY 29 : : 2 
offers One (mid-Fair) week devoted to The The oO t e 
LITTLE THEATRE DIRECTING | atre. Six hit plays; stimulating discussions A 
TRAINING COURSE (i ncluding thereof; illuminating talks by experts; con- THEATR E pb 
PLAY-ANALYSIS, PRODUCTION, | tacts with prominent playwrights, players, 
THEATRE MANAGEME fs TING. etc.; visits to theatre workshops and a fare- l 
1 c “A well supper studded with celebrities, — | t 
ORGANIZATION) A these and other “backstage” treats assem- offers two years’ 
ACTING Thenene COURSE (in | bled for you at last by an established actor- ; ; ‘ 
SPEECH, Spy) G TECHNIQUE, | dramatist. A rendezvous with Broadway: a intensive training i: 
priceless pre-view for the student; for others, 
New-Day Boarding School Department — a season's best, compressed and distilled. in theatre technics 
Beautiful Surroundings Lists close June 1, so write now for tentative al 
CATALOGUE “A” ON REQUEST itinerary and (modest) terms. Catalogue on request Auditions by appointm 
NEW YORK CITY | PHILIP WOOD 16 West 46th Steet, New York Ciy| 
| 
132 W. 43rd St. Phone: CHickering 4-8198 CORT THEATRE W. 48th St., New York City Tel: BRy 9-9766 b 
, Vv 





hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 
concentrated courses 


june 
midsummer 


fall 


hanya holm concert group 
1939-40 now booking 


@ 215 west 11 street, new york, n. y. 


Intensive Course in 


| 
| 


© See for Yourself, onatiaes SUM MER SESSION 


| 
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LOOKING FORWARD 
NO TIME FOR COMEDY, by S.N. Behr- | & 
| man. Producers: Katharine Cornell and ‘ 
Net ag Company. Directed by | 
| Guthrie McClintic. Settings by Jo Miel- | h 
| ziner. With Miss Cornell and Laurence | | 
| Olivier. 
igen oe p 
THE QUIET CITY, by Irwin Shaw. | 
Producer: Group Theatre. Staged by Elia ir 
Kazan. With Frances Farmer, J. Edward 
Bromberg, Morris Carnovsky, Roman | 
Bohnen, and Group Theatre Company. | SI 
Sunday night performances. — 
_ of 
MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS, by | 
William Saroyan. Producer: Group Thea- SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
=. rim po ag ee — Bowles. From July 3 to August 12 
. a en Se This summer the Pasadena Playhouse will offer ir 
MY DEAR CHILDREN, by Catherine | six weeks’ intensive training in the dramatic att, 
Turney and Jerry Horwin. Producers: | renee Gadiiuasl's wana ee tc 
Aldrich and Myers. Scenery by Donald directors, staff representatives of Little Theatre 
Oenslager. With John and Elaine Barry- | groups and college graduates keenly interested at 


more, Tala Birell, Leo Chalzel. i dliceenieliias teamed 


Dance Techniques and Composition | west OF BROADWAY, comedy by Mar- | geiitt?)i8 2 three-fold opportunity. First, enjoy 


June 5 through July 1, 1939 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
LOUIS HORST 


For information address: 


Secretary 
Martha Graham Studio 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














‘ , delightful summer vacation in southern Calife- 
guerite Roberts. Producer: Albert Lewis. | nia. Second, benefit from interesting, valuable 
With Ruth Chatterton and Walter Abel. | work in the $650,000 theatrical plant of ‘‘Amet: 
ca‘s most prolific play-producing organization 
. Da t ur Fifth Annual Midsummer Dram 
OS Third, attend o Fi u 
CLOSED Festival, a theatrical event of significance, whit 
MRS, O'BRIEN ENTERTAINS (Feb. 8—Mar. 11) | will pr esent a group of important plays. TH 
: Summer session training and Playhouse con 
HENRY IV (PART I) (Jan. 30-A pr. 1) tacts offer fresh viewpoint on professional prob 
ROCKET TO THE MOON ( Nov.” 24-A pr. 1 lems, new inspiration for work of the year ahead 
Write General Manager for details 
GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 





Supervising Director General Managet 
ren PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
Vi 33 So. El Molino Ave.« Pasadena, Call om 
ft pe en ° olino Ave. e Pasadena 
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ARTS Complete 
1916-1938 


Monthly and Quarterly 
With over 5000 illustrations 


$300 BOUND 





e@ A complete set of Theatre 
Arts is an encyclopedia of 
the world theatre. It repre- 
sents the only permanent and 
authoritative record of mo- 
mentous theatre years, giving 
by text and illustration a 
vivid account of world thea- 


tre events. 


@lo own it is to have at 
hand a wealth of material on 
playwriting, acting, direct- 
ing, architecture, stage de- 
sign, costuming, lighting, 


and the dance material 


which 


ing research could not hope 


the most painstak- 


to duplicate or even to 


approach. 





THEATRE ARTS. Ine. 


40 East 419th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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‘Travelim <= 


oOUTH 
AMERICA 


Low rates to 
RiO de JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES 


also to 


WEST INDIES 






Sie 


ROUND TRIP 


only $e SO 


= .0O 
trip eD 





Miami, Fla. """4 *§ 


Travel by bus, boat or plane 
TOURS and CRUISES 


Conducted and Independent Tours to 
Mexico, Europe and the Soviet Union 


WORLD TOURISTS, Ine. 


175 FIFTH AVE., New York, N. Y. 
Tel.: ALg. 4-6656-7 














AWNiene 2% Theatre 


(45th Year) 
DRAMA DANCE VOCAL 


for Acting, Teaching, Directing & Playwriting, covering 
Stage, Screen, Radio. Poise and Personality Development. 


Gradustes: Une Merkel, Fred Asteire, Lee Tracy, 
Peasy Shannon, etc. 


Alviene Theatre and Student Stock Company 
App while | ing 


FREE SCREEN TESTS 





Radio. Broadcasting technique for Acting, Announcing, 
| 


and Singing. Electrical transcriptions. 


For catalog apply to Thomas Monroe, Sec'y 
66 West 85 St., New York, N. Y. 





—COLUMBIA COLLEGE— 
OF DRAMA AND RADIO 


49 years national recognition 


Professional and Academic Training in 


RADIO + STAGE 
SCREEN 


Instruction by large staf of professionals in Radio 
Announcing, Acting, Directing, Script Writing, 
Stage Acting and Directing, Motion Picture Acting 
Diplomas and Degrees Offered 
Centrally Located in Downtown Chicago 
For descriptive folder, write 
Registrar, Dept. 20, Fine Arts Bidg. 
Michigan Ave. near Congress St., Chicago, Ill. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL 








MUSIC THEATRE STUDIO 









WVIDSUMAER Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England 
apa: : under the direction of 
June 26 to former conductor at Glyndebourne Festival Opera 
August 19 in collaboration with Su 
- CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 
featuring sme 
EIGHT KURT JOOSS we 


PLAYS 


Elizabeth, the Queen 
Valley Forge 
The Wingless Victory 
Masque of Kings 
Both Your Houses 
Gods of the Lightning 















The purpose of the Studio is to train young singers capable of 
creating a new standard in opera and to form a permanent company, 


For further information apply to: Tamara Daykarhanova 
29 West 56th Street, New York City. CO 5-5834-5 














THE VARIETY SHOW 


SEE SOUTH AMERICA... oF trava 


But secure all your information from the ASK MR. FOSTER TRAVEL SERVIC 
first! In every one of our 75 offices (including the one in your own home town) theres 















Winterset a brand new file of South American travel facts compiled by our experts who have 
Star Wagon just toured the country from end to end. Do you want to know about that superb 
train service of the Chilean State Railways? What the Argentine peso is worth? O 
Unite for Festival Facts the Brazilian milreis? Chile's gay beach resort? Skiing in the Andes? We havety | 
° answers to all your questions. We will secure your tickets for you also — by steamship 


or plane — and reserve hotel space in any of South America's hotels. An absolutely 
free service with 51 years of experience. Telephone your local “‘Ask Mr. Foster” 
or write to 


Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


PASADENA 
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Smart Advertisers Dont Guess—They KNOW | 
Theatre Arts Monthly 


GPSISAAAASAAAASASAAASASAAAAAAAADAAASAAS AAA SA 


Invites yi 

Ky Ww 

Theatre schools, and dealers in scenery equipment, stage lighting, plays, make-up, textiles, \ > 

costumes, sound and recording equipment and allied products to appear in , 8B 

hd 

The Sixteenth Tributary Theatre Yearbook i2 

om 

0 A permanent reference book for theatre workers everywhere —A proved medium for | ir 

8 theatre advertisers \ li 

8 i) 

8 NO ADVANCE IN REGULAR RATES RESERVE SPACE NOW f° 

8 

\ For Information, write to C. |. Johnson + 
§ | 

\ THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY b 

\ 40 East 49th Street . New York, N. Y. ’ 

7 \ 
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JEFFREY LYNN 
in “ Yes, My Darling Daughter" 


“I benefited greatly by Miss 
Irvine's sincere and exacting in- 
struction. The work inm_ the 
Irvine Studio for the Theatre 
was fascinating and proved an 
open sesame to the Stage and | 
to Hollywood 


Summer Course in New York 
JULY 10— AUGUST 15 


23rd Annual Summer Session 
thorough, professional training 
STAGE @ SCREEN @ RADIO 
Weekly productions in model theatre. 
Free auditions. Career consultations 


























Se aoa 
y. York's many advantages and opportuntties 
HE IRVINE 
sTUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 

re: 15 WEST 67th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
== KING-SMITH* | 
How! PLAYHOUSE 
vig |. | SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE | 
here's Coeducational 
have Comprehensive Courses in Acting and 
Sper Play Production in New, Picturesque 
70 Little Theatre 
ete | FINE AND APPLIED ARTS, 
nship MUSIC, DANCING 
utely and allied arts 
ster" School residence for young women. Boarding ar- 

rangements for young men 
For Catalog, address the Secretary 
1745 New Hampshire Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 





















PRESTO MODEL M 
RECORDER 


@ Two !2* turntables enable you to record 


and play records continuously without 
terruption 

@ Records radio sketches off the air for com 
parative study 

@ Blends voice, music and sound effects for 
recording radio productions 

@ May be used off stage to reproduces yund 


effects 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DATA 











PRESTO 





DRAMATIC SCHOOLS find many uses 


for this new 


PRESTO 
RECORDER 


@ Dramatic schools the country over 
use Presto Recorders to make records 
of students’ voices, to help point out 
and correct their individual faults in 
expression. The new Model M offers 
many important advantages .. . lets 
you record complete scenes or entire 


plays... 
. make transcriptions of radio 


teach microphone technique 


sketches for broadcasting. 


Write loday for booklet T and the 
name of your dealer, He'll be glad 
lo demonstrate withoul charge. 


RECORDING CORPORATION 


242 West 55th St., New York, N. Y. 





Y0 AREER ON STAGE 
a » OR SCREEN 





If you want to be an actor, director, play- 

















wright, technician or teacher of the drama, 
you will be interested in this letter from 
Gloria Stuart, lovely screen star, to Gilmor 
Brown, Supervising Director of the Pasa- 
dena Playhouse. She says: “Dear Mr. Brown: 
I don’t think I've ever told you how very, 
very grateful I am for alli that you did for 
me at the Playhouse. Your help and train- 
ing did more for me professionally, I be- 
lieve, than any other single factor in my 
student days... Ever, Gloria Stuart.” If you 
wish sincerely to prepare for a career on 
Stage or screen write for pictorial catalog 
giving full details of training offered by 
America’s foremost community theatre. 


GOOD 


ART 





INSTITUTE 








SCHOOL OF 
THE DRAMA 


OF CHICAGO 





MEMORIAL THEATRE 


ACTING - 


MAURICE GNESIN, PH.D., HEAD «© MARY AGNES DOYLE, ASSISTANT HEAD 


PRODUCTION - 





DESIGN 


ACCREDITED: CERTIFICATE AND B.F.A. DEGREE 
REPERTORY THEATRE FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 


For information address: Lovise Dale Spoor, Registrar, Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 























Write General Manager for your cop) 


| 
GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT | 
Supervising Director General Manager 


} Scegeefg PLAYHOUSE 


PROM G. RECS AVENE, PASAEEM, CEM. 
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HOLLYWOOD 


Community Theatre School 
Neely Dickson, Director 


2ist YEAR 


Prominent and Experienced Professional Facw!ty 
Six Guest Directors during past year 


STAGE SCREEN RADIO 


Studio ‘‘Talent Scouts’ cover all major 
productions. Any student registered for 
Acting may try out for public productions 


Former students: Robert Taylor, Julie Haydon, 
Paulette Goddard, Betty Grable, Katherine 


deMille (daughter of C. B. deMille), Katherine 


Stevens (daughter of Sam Wood, M 
producer). 

Among students recently signed in motion 
pictures: Rosella Towne, long term contract 
Warner Bros., Dana Andrews, long term con 
tract Samuel Goldwyn 


Summer Rates June 4— August 26 
Intensive 6 weeks course June 26— August 4 
For information address Registrar 

1731 N. Bronson Ave., Hollywood, Calif 








In Southern California 


HAMMOND HALL 
LITTLE THEATRE 


Summer Season 1939 
JULY 5 to AUGUST 18 


Improve your knowledge of acting, di- 
recting and stagecraft at the Hemant all 
Summer Theatre. Limited enrollment 

mits actual production experience. High 
school students, college students, teachers 
and others interested in Little Theatre work. 


For details address 
HAMMOND GREEN, Director 
231 South Westmoreland Avenue 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 














School and Theatre Directory continued 











Do You Want a Chance to AET this Summer? 


Learn to act by appearing professionally in a theatre which has had summer stock for 15 years. This year, 
beginning June 21,we offer a few talented apprentices an opportunity to appear each week in 12 famous stage 


successes. 


An unusual opportunity to appear constantly before audiences in this delightful summer resort. 


A season of acting under professional direction, recreation in New England, and a visit to the World's Fair, 
combine to make a never-to-be-forgotten summer. 


OPPORTUNITY TO EXCHANGE SERVICES “BACKSTAGE” FOR PART 
EXPENSES IS OFFERED A FEW DESERVING YOUNG MEN OR WOMEN 


Classes in acting, stagecraft, diction 


taught by a professional faculty 


Write for information, stating background: 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 
(On Boston's lovely South Shore) MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 











IVORYTON 


SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 


and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


lOth Season 
Tlillilal Modine ellianm atm) 


MILION STIEFEL 





TWO THEATRES 


e Students have their own 


Modern Playhouse 


e Student Stock Co. under 
professional directors 


e Students Play with Profes- 
sional Company 


@ “| consider the teaching method 
and the practical experience in the 
Ivoryton School of the Theatre to 
be invaluable at the outset of the 
career of any theatre aspirant.” 


HENRY HULL 


VISITING STARS 


Katharine Hepburn Henry Hull 
Elissa Landi Isabel Jewell 


Ernest Truex Penny Singleton 


Florence Reed Buddy Ebsen 


@ Write for booklet 


MILTON STIEFEL 
11 West 42nd Street New York City 














Wharf Theatre 
Provincetown 
Mass. 
1915-1939 


A limited number of Junior Members accepted. 
For information write to 


EDITH WARMAN SKINNER 
x 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



























the PLAYERS 
THEATRE “tne” 
America's Most Beautiful Summer Theatre 
Direction of Jackson Halliday 


JULY —AUGUST—8 WEEKS 


HEAD OF FACULTY 
BORIS MARSHALOV 


Last Season Seudeges Played Parts with: 
FRED STONE in ‘Lightnin’ 
MARGARET ANGLIN in ‘‘Fresh Fields"’ 
PHIL BAKER in ‘Idiots’ Delight"’ 
BETTINA HALL in ‘Private Lives”’ 
NORMA TERR and J. HAROLD MURRAY 
in ‘*The Only Girl" 

Course includes: Interpretation of Roles, Voice 
Development, Diction, Poise, Screen, Radio Tech- 
nique, Stage Direction, Scenic Design, Make-up. 


Ideal Environment — Outdoor Sports. Booklet 
1808 GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 











THE BARN 








Near Lake Sunapee 





Seventh Season — July 5th to Sept. 2nd 





THE NEw LONDON PLAYERS 


of New Hampshire 
Affiliated Student Group 
Accredited by the Curry School of Boston 
Each student guranteed three playing parts in 





Directors: Jecephine E. Holmes, Dorothy A. Claverie 


251 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Nancy Cushmen, New York Representative 
117 W. 58 St, N.Y. C Circle 6-1610 


PLAYHOUSE 


NEW LONDON 














PERRY-MANSFIELD 


SCHOOL of the THEATRE 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Intensive 2 months’ course in 

ACTING—DANCING—PRODUCTION 


1939 Staff Includes 
Doris Humphrey Charlotte Perry 
Charles Weidman Barney Brown 
Jose Limon Harriette Anne Gray 


FOUR PUBLIC PRODUCTIONS 


A group of advanced students will make « short 
tour of the mountain towns, playing barns, school- 
houses end theatres. 


For leaflet: Perry-Mansfield 























The 


‘WESTCHESTER 


PLAYHOUSE 


Lawrence Farms, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


Director Manager 
DAY TUTTLE RICHARD SKINNER 


in association with 
TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA'S 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


announce a sixth season of the 


SUMMER DRAMATIC 
WORKSHOP 


8 Weeks July 3—August 27 


Courses: Technique of Acting, Scenes, 
Stage Make-Up, Voice Production, 
Diction, Dance. Also, observation of 
rehearsals. Students appear in Play- 
house productions. 


Distinguished sters who have recently appeered 
at Mt. Kisco: Ethel Barrymore, Ina Claire, Henry 
Fonda, Eugenie Leontovich, Ruth Gordon, Eve 
Le Gallienne, Margeret Sullaven, Frances Farmer, 
Mildred Netwick end Sylvie Sidney. 


FRANCES DEITZ, Registrar 
Femare Deykerhenove's 
School for the Stege 
29 West 56 Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: COlumbus 5-5834 





MARIAN RICH 


VOICE TRAINING 


for actors and singers; 
for speech and song 


The value of proper voice training is empha- 
sized by all professional actors. Lynn Fontanne 
says, “‘ The first essential of acting technique 
is voice control — knowing how to pitch and 
throw your voice so as to fill a theatre.” 


INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 
SECOND SEASON 

Six weeks — July — August 
For information 


29 W. 56th St.,N. ¥.C. Co. 5-5834 


aaa ATS SORTER 
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